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The Aurorae 


By V. C. A. FrRRa«Ro 
Queen Mary College, University of London 


§ 1. LytTRopUCTION 
THE purpose of this article is to give an account of the Aurora polaris 
(also known as the Aurora Bolearis, or Northern Lights, in the northern 
hemisphere, and as the Aurora Australis, or Southern Lights in the southern 
hemisphere) and of the various theories which have been put forward to 
explain them. 

The northern lights were known to the Greeks and Romans and the 
following striking account of Seneca (Naturales Questiones, I, 14, 15), 
quoted by Chapman and Bartels in Geomagnetism is of particular interest : 

“ Sometimes flames are seen in the sky, sometimes stationary or full of 
movements. Several kinds are known: the abysses, when beneath a 
luminous crown the heavenly fire is wanting, forming as it were the 
circular entrance to a cavern ; the tunns, when a great rounded flame in 
the form of a barrel is seen to move from place to place, or to burn immov- 
able; the gulfs, when the heavens seem to open and to vomit flames 
which before were hidden in its depths. There fires present the most 
varied colours : some are a vivid red ; others resemble a faint and dying 
flame ; some are white ; other scintillate ; others finally are of an even 
yellow ...sometimes these fires are high enough to shine amongst the 
stars ; at others, so low that they might be taken for the reflection of a 
distant burning homestead or city. This is what happened under 
Tiberius, when the cohorts hurried to the succour of the colony of Ostia, 
believing it to be on fire.” 

The aurorae have always been a familiar phenomenon in northern 
countries and there are vivid descriptions of it by Norwegians as early as 
the thirteenth century. Later they were often confused with comets 
and in the sixteenth and seventeenth century were regarded as ill-portents. 
The aurora may last for only a few minutes but more often several hours 
or even the whole night. Extremely varied in form, its rapid changes in 
colour, intensity and position render it one of the most beautiful and 
striking of natural phenomena. Nevertheless, its total intensity is never 
very great and rarely exceeds that of the full moon. 
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The difficulty of photographing the aurora was not overcome till 1892, 
when Brendel used a combination of lens and plate which was fast enough 
to obtain exposures of only seven seconds. Later Stérmer succeeded in 
photographing the aurora with exposures as short as half a second. 
Motion pictures have been obtained during magnetic storms by Vegard, 
Harang and W. Bauer and more recently colour pictures have been taken 
with 2 seconds exposure. 

Many reports of aurorae are available (de Mairan 1773, Lovering 1868, 
Fritz 1873, Boller 1898, 1902), though largely scattered in meteorological 
and magnetic publications, and much valuable information was obtained 
during the polar years 1882-3 and 1932-3. Our knowledge of the position 
in space of the aurora is largely due to Stormer, Vegard and Krogness, 
inter alia. 

There appears to be no essential difference between the northern and 
southern light ; both are always accompanied by magnetic disturbances 
and at times of great magnetic storms the aurora can be seen in many parts 
of the world, even in very low latitudes. 


I. GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS 


§ 2. CLASSIFICATION OF AURORAL ForMS 


There are several types of auroral displays but most of them are 
composed of one or more principal forms, which can appear simultaneously. 
A special Committee of the International Geodetic and Geophysical Union 
has drawn up the following classification (Oslo, 1930) which includes two 
main types, namely (a) forms without ray structure and (b) those with ray 
structures. 

(a) Forms Without Ray Structures 


Homogeneous Quiet Arcs (Symbol HA) 

These may have different breadth ; when near the horizon they are 
bounded by a diffuse upper boundary and a sharp lower boundary which 
may be regular, like a low rainbow, or irregular and often stretching from 
horizon to horizon. Several parallel arcs may appear at the same time 
and merge together to form a large zone. The arcs may be incomplete, 
extending neither towards the east or west horizon. 

Homogeneous Bands (Symbol HB) 

These are less regularly shaped, more rapidly moving and may also have 
one or more folds. Their breadths vary from narrow bands to large bands 
resembling a curtain with sharp lower borders. 

Pulsating Arcs (Symbol PA) 

Whole arcs may light and disappear with a period of several seconds. 
Diffuse Luminous Surface (Symbol DS) 

A diffuse veil or glow over a great part of the sky, resembling clouds, 
with indistinct boundaries. 
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Pulsating Surface (Symbol PS) 


Diffuse patches of light which appear and disappear at the same place 
and in the same irregular shape every few seconds. 


Glow (Symbol G) 


A feeble glow near the horizon of a white or reddish colour. It may often 
be the upper part of an arc, the lower border of which lies below the 
horizon. 

(6) Forms With Ray Structure 

These forms consist of short or long rays which seem to converge 
towards the magnetic zenith i.e. they follow the earth’s magnetic lines of 
force. 

Arc With Ray Structure (RA) 


These resemble the homogeneous bands except that they consist of a 
series of rays which may be close together. 
Draperies (D) 

These consist of one or more bands with very long rays giving the 
appearance of a curtain. 
Rays (R) 

May be narrow or broad, short or long. 
Corona (C) 


This is often one of the most striking forms of the aurora and consists 
of rays radiating from the magnetic zenith and terminating around a 
central ring of light. 

(c) Flaming Aurora (F) 

This is a characteristically rapidly moving form, and consists of light 
moving rapidly up and down in the direction of the zenith. Photographs 
of some of these forms are shown in plates I-IV. 


§ 3. CoLOUR OF THE AURORA 


The predominant colour is greenish yellow; sometimes it is bluish 
white, or red and occasionally deep red. According to Vegard, draperies 
are greenish yellow with reddish blue streamers and the lower border of 
draperies are sometimes dark red. According to Stérmer, the colour of 
rays may change from bluish-green to reddish-violet. 


§4. THE Heicut oF THE AURORA 


The height of the aurora cannot be obtained from observations at 
a single station, but can be obtained from the azimuth and angular heights 
of identical points of the aurora photographed from two stations sufficiently 
far apart. At present regular height measurements are made from a 
network of auroral stations in Southern Norway under the direction of 
Stérmer who considerably improved the methods of measurement in 
1910 (Stérmer 1911). 
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The method used is essentially that used in geodetic surveys, the 
‘ base-line ’ ranging from 26 km to 400 km. This method seems to have 
been first used by Mairan (1773) in 1726 by visual observations. Henry 
Cavendish (1790) using observations of an are taken simultaneously at 
Cambridge and at Kimbolton, situated 23-8 miles north of it, deduced the 
height of the are to be 112 km. His observations could also be interpreted 
to give a height of 84 km, but both limits agree well with modern measure- 
ments. 

The long series of measurements taken by Stérmer at Bossekop and by 
Vegard and Krogness at Haldde provide a great part of the information 
we have concerning the altitude of aurorae. Figure | shows the relative 
frequency of the lower limits of aurorae at different stations (after Stormer). 


Fig. 1 


Height km 


Bossekop. 
Haldde 


Diagrams showing the relative frequency of occurrence of the lower limits of 
aurorae at different heights, at three Norwegian stations (after Stérmer). 


All these curves exhibit maxima over a height interval extending between 
106-107 km in northern and 103-104 km in southern Norway. Chapman 
however, casts doubt as to whether the undulations and double maximum 
in the curve for Haldde are really significant. 

The heights of the lower limit of the various forms differ by only a few 
kilometers. Stérmer considered it certain that draperies sometimes 
reach as low as 80 to 84 km whilst Harang and Bauer found a height of 
65 km in March 1932 for the red lower border of a quiet are (Harang and 
Bauer 1932). Occasionally on the other hand, the lower borders of 
draperies and ares are seldom higher than 150 km, though they have been 
occasionally observed up to 200 km. 
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The rarity of low latitude aurorae makes their height difficult to 
determine but Gétz estimates that the height of the great aurora of 
January 25, 1938, observed in Switzerland, must have been about 600 km. 


2) 
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i iti é d of the 
Geovraphical positions of the auroral are of March 24, 1936 (a) an 
one be al curtain of January 24, 1936 (6) (after Stormer). 
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The geographical position of the two aurorae which occurred respec- 
tively on (a) March 24, 1936, and (6) January 24, 1936, is shown in 
figs. 2 (a) and 2(b). By measuring the photographs taken at the two 
stations the height and geographical position of several points on the 
auroral. drapery were measured and are shown in fig. 2 (b) as the line 
marked 82. This drapery lay over the sea to the North of the Shetland 
Isles. Photographs taken nineteen seconds later showed that the 
drapery has shifted southwards to the position marked by line 83. In the 
case of the auroral arc (b) with ray structure (RA) photographs could only 
be taken at Trondheim as the sky was cloudy at Stérmer’s other auroral 
stations. Its position had therefore to be calculated from assumed 
heights (H) of 85, 95 and 105 km. Figure 2 (a) shows that they all lead to 
concordant positions of the are partly over Norway and partly out at sea 
and illustrate the great heights of the arcs. 

In fig. 3 are shown the horizontal projections of homogeneous arcs as 
derived from photographs taken at Oslo and Bossekop. The dotted lines 
are the circles of magnetic latitude, i.e. circles of equal angular distances @ 
from the pole of the uniform magnetization (not the north pole as indicated 
by a dip-needle). The interesting feature of this figure is the fact that the 
ares very nearly coincide with these circles of magnetic latitude ; the small 
systematic deviation is about 10° according to Vegard. 


§ 5. Low AuRORAE AND AURORAL SOUNDS 


Notwithstanding the fact that the Norwegian observers have given 
auroral heights exceeding 80 km, many observers claim to have seen 
aurorae below the clouds-or near the ground. Again, whilst one of the 
characteristics of aurorae is the absolute silence during display, some 
observers have reported ‘swishing’ or ‘rustling’ sounds. Simpson 
(1905, 1933) discounts such reports and ascribes such impressions to fog 
or mist illuminated from above. Ina review of observations of low aurora 
and auroral sound Chapman (1931, 1932) does not discard their possibility 
entirely ; indeed there is some evidence of sounds connected with strong 
aurorae heard by trained observers ; it is possible that they may be due to 
an indirect influence of the aurora though no physical explanation has 
been given. 


§ 6. GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE AURORAE 


The aurorae are most frequently seen near the arctic and antarctic 
regions, but they are occasionally seen over the greater part of the globe, 
especially during periods of magnetic disturbances. In non-polar 
latitudes, aurorae are seen on the poleward side of the zenith but further 
north they appear brighter and nearer to the zenith. 

In 1881 Fritz computed from his catalogue of aurorae the average 
relative frequency of nights with aurorae, expressing it as M nights per 
year. ‘These data were reduced to a common epoch to eliminate year to 


ee 
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year variations in frequency. Fritz drew a chart (fig. 4) showing lines of 
equal aurorae frequency M which he called isochasms. Vestine (1944) has 
revised and improved Fritz’s diagram using subsequent data. The lines 
(beginning with ae Orie. ue aurora in about 10 years) are very nearly 
circular, with an ‘ auroral zone ’ or line of maximum auroral frequency of 
mean angular radius of 23°, and having its centre at the pole of the geo- 
magnetic axis. The dotted line close to this connects points at which 
aurorae appear equally often in the northern and southern sky. 


Figs 3 
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ees Ane arcs observed by Stormer. Their direction 
agrees approximately with that of the circles (broken lines) of geoe 
magnetic latitude (@=angular distance from the north pole of the 
geomagnetic axis). 
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Observations of the southern lights are not so numerous as those for the 
northern lights, because of the paucity of antarctic stations. The 
southern ‘ aurora zone’ has been considered by Davies (1930) and also by 
White and Seddes (1939). It is shown in fig. 4 as of roughly circular shape 
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The distribution of isochasms, or lines of equal auroral frequency, in the northern hemis 
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with the southern pole of the geomagnetic axis as centre. The radius 
of the zone can only be estimated with limited accuracy and seems to 
be about 18°. 


according to Fritz. 
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§ 7. DIURNAL AND ANNUAL VARIATION 


In non-polar regions the aurora is most frequently seen in the early 
night hours with a maximum which occurs at different times at different 
stations, but usually one or two hours before local midnight (fig. 6). 
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According to Harang (1950) this maximum seems to occur at 1-3 hr. before 
local magnetic midnight, i.e. the time when the plane through the station 
and the magnetic axis passes through the sun. Several stations record a 
second maximum, but the reality of this appears doubtful (Hulburt 1931). 

An analysis of long and consistent auroral observations shows that the 
more brilliant forms occur before the times of maximum auroral frequency, 
faint and quiet glows being more frequent near morning. 


Auroral zone in south polar regions. 
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The aurora also show a daily variation of position and direction and have 


a tendency to move southwards during a display (ef. § 5). 
The curve of annual variation of aurorae shows two maxima at the 


equinoxes as in the corresponding curve of magnetic activity. This is 
shown in fig. 7 for Sweden. At polar stations this variation is less marked ; 
a distinction between strong and weak displays should be made to get 
more homogeneous data. 

Fig. 6 
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Diurnal variation of different forms and aurorae of different intensities at 
College, Alaska (after Fuller). 


Fig. 7 
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The annual variation of auroral frequency, for Sweden (upper curve) and for 
the southern hemisphere (lower curve). The scale is adjusted so that the 
annual mean ordinate is 100 for each curve. 
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§ 8. Sunzir AURORA 
Whilst the upper limit of arcs does not often exceed heights of 150 km 
rays extend to extreme heights of 400 km or more. On March 22 and 23, 
1920, rays were observed as high as 800 km, their base being 400 km. On 
September 8, 1926, an aurora curtain, of violet-grey colour, stretching over 
the Shetland Isles, was seen from Oslo at a height of 300-500 km; it 
_ later transformed into a diffuse mass extending to 1000 km. 


Fig. 8 
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Diagrams illustrating the heights, and the positions relative to the earth's 
shadow-boundary, of auroral rays observed by Stérmer: showing the 
exceptional heights attained by some sunlit aurorae. 


Stormer (1929 a, b, 1930) found that these very high rays (above 400 km) 
are situated in the sunlit part of the atmosphere, over parts where the 
atmosphere is in the earth shadow up to 400km. One characteristic 
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feature of the rays is that some consist of two luminous parts, one situated 
in the sunlit portion of the atmosphere, the other in the dark portion along 
the continuation of the same line (fig. 9). The ray is thus divided by a dark 
segment along the earth’s shadow boundary. 
As is to be expected for long arcs which lie partly in the sunlit and partly 
in the dark atmosphere, the lower borders of the are is lower (100 km) 
in the portion in the atmosphere in shadow and higher (120-130 km) in the 


portion of the arc in the sunlit atmosphere. 


Fig. 10 
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—~ Light intensity 


The mean variation of light intensity in vertical direction for different auroral 
forms. 0 indicates the upper limit of photographic impression (after Vegard). 


m . . . ‘ 
The most outstanding difference between sunlit and ordinary types 


of aurorae is the height at which they occur, the latter rarely extending 
above 400 km as we have already said. The greyish-violet, and even 
blue colour on some occasions of sunlit aurorae is also a feature distin- 
guishing them from ordinary aurorae. 
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Nevertheless, on the night of January 25-26, 1938, during a very 
great geomagnetic storm, when the atmosphere appears to be blown up to 
unusually great heights, Stormer (1942) measured rays in the dark 
atmosphere extending up to 700 km. 


§ 9. VARIATION OF INTENSITY OF THE AURORA WITH HEIGHT 


The intensity of the various forms of the aurora with height has been 
considered by Vegard (1921) and by Vegard and Krogness (1920). The 
results of the latter are shown in fig. 10 where the height is measured from 
the lower edge. The interesting feature of this diagram is that, except 
for aurorae with ray structure, the intensity rises rapidly to a maximum 
and then decreases more slowly, the luminosity thereafter becoming faint 
with increasing height. 

The luminosity of the rays decreases only gradually with height ; their 
cross-section is sometimes very small amounting to not more than . 
300-400 metres in diameter. 
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Sunspots (NV) and auroral evenings (n) during the three sunspot cycles 
1897-1907, 1908-18 and 1919-20. Place of observation: Denmark 
between 54° and 57° N. (after Egedal). 


CONNECTION witTH SOLAR ACTIVITY AND GEOMAGNETISM 


§ 10. THe 27-paAy RECURRENCE TENDENCY 


There is a definite tendency for aurorae to recur after a period of nearly 
27 days, the period of the solar rotation. This was first noted by Fritz 
and also by Sverdrup (1927) during the expedition of the Maud ; Sverdrup 
found that this recurrence tendency was not confined to auroral displays 
of marked intensity. The connection between sunspots and aurorae was 
illustrated by Egedal who compared the auroral frequency with the sun- 
spot numbers during the three solar cycles extending from 1897 to 1929. 
The results are exhibited in fig. 11 and suggest that there were big differ- 
ences in the intensity of the aurorae in different 11-year periods. 
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§ 11. THE ELEVEN-YEAR CYCLE 


This connection is also brought out in fig. 12, after Boller (1898), which 
shows the 11-year cycle in the aurora australis: apart from the years 
1840-60, there is a close connection with the curve giving the relative 
sunspot number. During the sunspot maxima about 1859 and 1870, 
some displays were seen nearly all over the globe; one of the strongest 
displays occurred on February 4, 1872, when the aurora was seen as far 
south as Bombay (at 80° from the magnetic axis) and Aswan and reached 
the zenith at Constantinople and Athens. 


Fig. 12 
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The number of days per year on which southern lights (aurora australis) were 
seen, in 1840-96 (lower curve) compared with the relative sunspot 
numbers (upper curve) (after Boller). 


§ 12. CONNECTION WITH GEOMAGNETISM 


We have already mentioned the fact that the auroral rays lie along 
the magnetic lines of force of the earth’s field. Further, the mean 
direction of the arcs is very nearly parallel to the magnetic parallels of 
latitude. Some connection between the secular variation of the earth’s 
field and the direction of the ares is also probable. 

The close connection between aurorae and geomagnetic storms has 
been known from very early times and the fact was mentioned by Halley 
in 1716; but our knowledge of the auroral forms and the geomagnetic 
storm-time field is as yet incomplete. Strong auroral displays always 
accompany intense geomagnetic storms, and near the auroral zone the 
magnetic variations are especially difficult to analyse. 
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During an intense magnetic storm the auroral zones are widened con- 
siderably and, in the northern hemisphere, aurorae appear near the tropics 
(cf. end of §11). During the storm of January 26, 1938, aurorae were 
visible over the greater part of Europe and yet in Tromso only a faint 
display was seen. Réstad (1935) has considered the increase in the 
angular distance 6 of the most intense aurora from the geomagnetic axis 
with increasing magnetic perturbation at Rude Skar and Potsdam, and 
ne trie shown in fig. 13, are of interest in this connection (cf. table 4, 
§ 38). 

Earth-currents are also closely connected with aurorae, as was to be 
expected from their own close relation with geomagnetic storms. During 
auroral displays Rooney (1934) reports amplitudes of earth current 


Fig. 13 
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Widening of the auroral zone during strong earth-magnetic storms. 4 is the 
maximum angular distance of aurorae from the magnetic axis point 
and P the magnitude of the perturbing vector at Rude Skov and 
Potsdam (after Restad). 


oscillations as high may be as 300-400 millivolt/em. Near the auroral 
zone the earth currents in long telegraph cables are sufficient to cause 
extensive damage. 

Lee (1930) at Lerwick has considered statistically the connection between 
auroral frequency and the daily magnetic character figure C. (This is 
defined as follows: all magnetic observatories classify Greenwich days 
with the figure 0, 1, 2 according as the day is relatively quiet, slightly 
disturbed or disturbed. The average of these figures for each day is 
defined to be the magnetic character figure.) For this purpose he derived 
auroral character figures, A, for each day; the figure 0 being assigned 
when no aurora was observed during a favourable 3 hours period, the 
figure 1 when auroral forms occurred with no ray structure, the figure 2 
for auroral forms with ray structures or also flaming aurorae. The results 
for 367 days of reliable observations are summarized in the table below 
(given by Chapman and Bartels, Geomagnetism, p. 471). 


P.M. SUPPL.—JULY 1953 U 
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The fact that on two nights with magnetic character 2 no aurorae were 
observed is not exceptional, as on these occasions in one case the storm 
had subsided before dusk and on the other the aurora was seen near by. 
However, Vegard (1916) has observed cases when a ray aurora was 
accompanied by only a slight disturbance below it. 

As the table shows, in general, the forms with ray structures are more 
likely to be accompanied by magnetically disturbed conditions than are 
quiet homogeneous forms. 

Table 1 


Magnetic character C 


Auroral character A 


II. THE AURORAL SPECTRUM 
§ 13. 

The hypothesis that the aurora is due to reflected or refracted light had 
soon to be discarded since strong polarization of the auroral light as would 
have been expected was not found. The aurora is therefore self-luminous. 

The spectrum of the aurora was first observed by Angstrém in 1867 
who found a strong line at about A5570 in the yellow green portion. Much 
of the early work on the spectrum of the aurora was done by Vegard at 
Bossekop during 1912-13 (Vegard 1928). Later, measurements of the 
many lines in the visible portion of the spectrum were made by Lord 
Rayleigh (1928 a, b, 1930), Slipher (1919, 1929), Kaplan (1934, 1936), 
Dufay and Gauzit (1938), and Stérmer (1937, 1938 a, b). More recently, 
Vegard and Kvifte (1945) have summarized the results for the main 
emission lines from high-latitude aurorae. 

These consist of 

(i) the green and red forbidden lines of atomic oxygen at 5577 and 
A6300 respectively, 

(ii) the first positive band of molecular nitrogen in the red and infra red 
region, 

(iii) the second positive band of molecular nitrogen in the ultra violet 
region, 

(iv) the Vegard—Kaplan bands of molecular nitrogen in the blue-violet 
and ultra violet region, 

(v) the first negative band due to N,* in the blue violet and ultra violet 
region. 
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Inaddition, the forbidden ultra violet doublet of atomic nitrogen at A3466. 
has been identified by Bernard (1948), whilst Nicolet (1948) considers that 
certain band systems of O,+ and NO may also be emitted. Furthermore, 
Dufay, Gauzit and Tching-Mao-Lin (1941, 1942) have established the 
existence of a forbidden green doublet of atomic nitrogen at 5199. 

There are also a number of unidentified lines at 15206 and 5240. The 
former of these may be due to a metastable state of N, but this is doubtful. 


§ 14. THE GREEN-AURORAL LINE AND OTHER OxYGEN LINES 


The most important line in the auroral spectrum is the green auroral 
line at A5577 : its origin was for a long time unknown. This line is also: 
seen in the spectrum of the night sky, which indeed shows many of the 
lines observed in the auroral spectrum. The green line of the night sky 
was first measured by Slipher (1919, 1929) and L-rd Rayleigh (1928 a, b, 
1930) who called this light the ‘ non-polar aurora’. The wavelength was. 
very accurately measured by Babcock (1923) with an ordinary camera 
placed behind a Fabry—Perot interferometer. He obtained the value 
A=5577-35-+0-005 International A. 

McLennan and Shrum (1925, 1928) successfully reproduced the green 
line in the laboratory from atomic oxygen by introducing also neon or 
helium in the discharge tube. Later it was found that the intensity of the 
green line could be increased enormously when only a small quantity of 
oxygen was mixed with an inert gas, especially with argon. 

Interference measurements by McLennan established the identity of the 
oxygen green line with the polar and non-polar aurora. 

In the presence of a magnetic field the line was found to give a Zeeman 
pattern of a singlet line, and was therefore ascribed to the forbidden 
transition between the low metastable terms 2p’D, and 2p’S, in the are 
spectrum of atomic oxygen. Since for forbidden transitions the transi- 
tional probability is very small (an atom or molecule concerned may 
remain excited for a long time before radiation—a few seconds instead of 
only 10-7 to 10-> seconds as for allowed transitions), the rarified gases of 
the upper atmosphere, for which the collision-interval between atoms. 
or molecules is long, favour these emissions. 

After the identification of the green auroral line, the existence of the 
red oxygen triplet at X6300, 6364 and 6392 was found by Sommer (1930) in 
the spectrum of the aurora and by Paschen (1939) in the laboratory. 


§ 15. Tae NrrrRoGeN Banps 

The first identified lines of the auroral spectrum were the nitrogen bands. 
The first negative band of N,+ is formed by the ionization of nitrogen by 
electronic impacts ; the head of the leading negative band A3914 requires, 
in all, 19-6 volts for excitation. The other bands are those with heads at 
4278 and 4708; these together with the band with head at A3914 are 
prominent lines in the auroral spectrum, and the strongest of all nitrogen 
lines. 

U2 
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The spectrum of neutral nitrogen molecules appears in the auroral 
spectrum in a number of bands of low intensity belonging to the second 
positive band of Nj. They have heads at 43997 and 4059 and are most 
numerous in the spectrum. The spectrum of oxygen and nitrogen lines are 
shown in plates V, VI. 

The second positive band spectrum of N, lies in the ultra violet region 
but its intensity is low. The Vegard—Kaplan band lies in the blue-violet 
and ultra violet region but it also is very weak. 


§ 16. INTENSITY VARIATIONS OF THE AURORAL SPECTRUM 

Vegard (1930) and his collaborators have made an extensive study of 
the variations of the relative intensities of the lines and bands with height 
and they distinguish between two types of variations, viz. altitude effect 
and type effect. 

(a) Altitude Effect 

Vegard (1932, 1933 a, b, 1937, 1938) found that for auroral streamers 
the intensity of the green line at A5577 decreases very markedly relative to 
that of the negative bands of nitrogen, the relative intensity of these 
amongst themselves remaining sensibly constant along the whole length of 
the streamer. On one occasion, for the aurora of March 11, 1923, the 
intensity of the green line decreased by nearly 40% relative to the 
negative band in a distance of 50 km up the streamer. This effect of the 
weakening of the auroral green line relative to the positive bands has been 
found independently by Harang (1950). 

Again, Vegard and Tonsberg (1938) have shown that there is a consider- 
able increase in the intensity of the red doublet, as compared with the 
green line, with increasing height. In polar aurorae, this relative increase 
often amounts to as much as 50-300%, from the lower border to the upper 
border as compared with the green band A5577, the increase being 
greater for auroral forms of greater vertical extensions such as rays and 
draperies. 

(6) Type Effects 

The comparison of diffuse forms and those having more distinct 
features have been summarized by Vegard and others (1932, 1933 a, b, 
1937) as follows :— 

(i) The intensity of the green auroral line relative to the negative 
hydrogen bands is smaller for diffuse forms than for bands and draperies. 

(ii) The intensities of the oxygen red lines and the first positive bands 
of nitrogen are greater for the diffuse forms than for bands and draperies. 

(iii) Lines and bands in the blue region of the spectrum tend to be more 
prominent in diffuse aurorae. 

However, as Harang (1950) points out, it is difficult to make a formal 
distinction between altitude and type effects, since different auroral 
forms may be at different heights and have different intensities. This is 
specially true in the case of aurorae which lie in both the dark and the 
sunlit atmosphere. 
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Spectra of sunlit aurorae show a strong decrease in the intensity of the 
green line A5577 as compared with the first negative nitrogen band of 
N,*. Stormer (1937, 1938 a, b) and Vegard (1936) have also obtained 
spectra showing a strong enhancement of the red oxygen doublet at 6300, 
6363 as compared with the green auroral line. This is easily seen in 
plate VI showing the spectrum of a sunlit aurora taken by Stormer on 


September 15, 1938, with a yellow green auroral curtain whose lower 
border was at a height of 92 km. 


§ 17. HyDROGEN-LINE EMISSION IN THE AURORAL SPECTRUM 


The absence from the auroral spectrum of lines due to hydrogen and 
helium has long been taken as evidence of their absence from the 
atmosphere. Occasional appearance of the hydrogen Balmer lines has 
been noted by Vegard (1939, 1940) in auroral spectra showing well defined 
lines at 46563 and 4861. 

During the intense auroral activity on the nights of August 18-19 and 
19-20, 1950, a spectrum of an auroral arc in the magnetic zenith was taken 
by Meinel (1950) on the night of August 19-20 which showed arc H, 
emission strongly asymmetric to the violet. The spectrograph was pointed 
parallel to the magnetic lines of force so that any incident auroral particles 
would be approaching the spectrograph. The asymmetrical H, profile 
showed a maximum displacement towards the violet of 60 a, corresponding 
to a velocity of 2800 km/sec. The H, line viewed perpendically to the mag- 
netic lines of force, however, showed no asymmetry or displacement but 
showed a broadening of 6 4. This same broadening was also shown in the 
symmetrical H, line viewed parallel to the magnetic field. This effect had 
previously been observed by Gartlein (1951) whose observations were made 
with the spectrograph pointed normal to the magnetic lines of force. 

Meinel’s observations are of considerable importance in providing for the 
first time definite evidence that protons of probably solar origin are 
entering the upper atmosphere with velocities of 2500-3000 km/sec. 


§18. EXCITATION OF THE AURORAL SPECTRUM 


The evidence furnished by Meinel’s observations that swift particles 
enter the upper atmosphere confirmed the belief long held by many geo- 
physicists that the aurora was excited by the direct or indirect effect of the 
impact of such particles in the high levels of the atmosphere. 

The experience of electrical discharges suggests that the primary 
incoming particles will eject electrons in sufficient numbers and with 
moderate energy from the atmospheric atoms and molecules they encounter 
to give rise to the greater part of the luminosity, though the difficulty 
of obtaining the observed auroral emissions in the laboratory might, at 
first sight, make it seem surprising that the auroral green line and other 
forbidden lines appear so prominently in the auroral spectrum. But the 
conditions obtaining in the upper atmosphere differ greatly from those in a 
discharge tube where most atoms and molecules are deactivated by 
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collisions with the walls. There are no walls in the upper atmosphere and 
the low collision frequency between atoms and molecules at such high 
altitudes favour the emission of these spectral lines because they allow the 
metastable states to run out their spectral ‘ life’. Bates (1949) notes, for 
instance, that Gotz (1947) found that the strength of the doublet at 45199 
may continue for hours after the end of auroral display at a high altitude 
of 200 km or more. The non-appearance of this doublet in high latitude 
aurorae may then be explained by the greater collision frequency which 
de-excites the atoms before they have had time to radiate. 

Several theories of the source of the auroral emission have been advanced 
by Vegard (1932, 1933 a, b, 1937), Chapman (1937), Ta You Wu (1943), 
Mitra (1945), inter alia. Most of these envisage some collision process in 
which a secondary electron, freed from the atmospheric molecules by the 
incoming particles, gives up its kinetic energy to cause excitation, which is 
then followed by emission. The following are probable processes :— 

(i) First and second positive and Vegard—Kaplan bands 

) { N,+e-N,’+e 
N,’>N,+hv. 
(ii) First negative band of N,*+ 
(2) { N,+e-+N,1+’-+ 2e 
N,t’>N,+hv. 

However, as shown by Bates, Massey and Pearse, other processes must 
also be operative. For instance, if the first negative band of N,* is due to 
process (2), then each photon emitted may give rise to a positive ion— 
electron pair, and in equilibrium the number of recombination and 
ionization must be very great. Moreover, as many of these processes give 
rise to excited particles, the intensity of the ensuing emission must be 
considerable. ‘9 number of reactions are therefore possible ; for example 
(Bates (1949)) 

eee i :—emission in continuum 
N,’>N,+-hy :—first and second positive and Vegard—Kaplan 


O’+O0-+hyv 
O”>O+hyv 


bands. 
Also, 
O-+e+0--+-hv :—emission in continuum 
O--+N,*++0'-+N,’ :—ionic recombination 
. O’+O-+-Av :—green and red forbidden lines 
N,’>N,--hv :—first and second positive Vegard—Kaplan 
at 
and finally ° 
tl O,+-+e+0'+ 0” :—dissociative electronic recombinations 
| 


} :—green and forbidden lines. 
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The relative occurrence of the processes (1)-(5) depends on various 
factors, such as the energy of the secondary electrons, the degree of 
ionization and constitution of the atmosphere. The great variety of 
colours emitted and their variations with height are thus not surprising. 

Bates (1949) points out that the comparative brilliance of the sunlit 
aurorae is due to resonance scattering of the N,* ions along the path of the 
incoming particles according to the reaction 


(6) { N,t+AvN,”, 
N,*’>N,t++hvp. (First negative band system.) 


This may also provide an explanation of the ‘ divided aurora’ in which 
part of a ray lies in the sunlit atmosphere and the remainder in the dark 
atmosphere, the two portions being divided by a dark segment. In this 
case, the luminosity of the lower portion is caused by ordinary collision 
processes (1)—(5), which, however, are insufficient to cause luminosity in the 
dark middle portion. The upper portion illuminated by the sun is due to 
resonance scattering. Bates also points out the remarkable fact that 
certain allowed lines of atomic oxygen are so faint, though Meinel (1948) 
has identified some strong allowed lines of O and N in the spectra of low 
latitude aurorae. One would expect such emissions to arise from the 
reaction 

O+e>0O’+e 
{ O’>O-+hp. 


§19. Toe TEMPERATURE OF THE ATMOSPHERE AT AURORAL LEVELS 


In his study of the green line of the light of the night sky, Babcock 
suggested the possibility of using the width of the spectral bands in the 
aurora due to the Doppler effect to determine the air temperature of those 
levels. Using the nitrogen bands in the spectrum, Vegard and Tonsberg 
found evidence that the air temperature between the levels of 110 and 150 
km above the ground is —30°c to —40°c. Babcock had found that the 
green line of the night sky light was sharp and narrow which also points to 
the absence of Doppler broadening and so to very low temperatures. 


III. THE NATURE OF SOLAR STREAMS 
§ 20. CoRPUSCULAR OR Utrraviotet Lieut HyPotuEsis ? 


A successful theory of Aurorae must explain (a) the geographical 
distribution and polar incidence, (b) the height and form, (c) the diurnal — 
variation, (d) the spectrum, (e) the close relationships between aurorae 
and geomagnetic and solar phenomena. The close relationship with 
solar phenomena must be taken as strong evidence of the solar origin of 
aurorae and geomagnetic disturbance, though the solar agent may be in 
the form of electromagnetic radiation (ultra violet light), or corpuscular in 
nature. 
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The evidence on the whole favours the corpuscular origin which ascribes 
the aurorae and magnetic disturbances to the terrestrial effects of stream 
of corpuscles emitted from the sun. The most conclusive evidence is 
undoubtedly Meinel’s observation of the Doppler shift of the H,, line 
observed in the spectrum of an aurora viewed along the magnetic lines 
of force (see § 17). Moreover, the following objections can be directed 
against a light hypothesis of the solar agent. 

(i) The flares of intense ultra violet light observed on the sun and 
accompanied by radio fade-outs, only cause a temporary augmentation of 
the solar diurnal variation of the earth’s magnetic field which are quite 
unlike the geomagnetic disturbances in showing no differences as between 
the night and day hemisphere. This was first pointed out by McNish 
(1937). 

(ii) It is difficult to account for the polar incidence of the aurorae if the 
cause is solar ultra violet light falling on the sunlit hemisphere only. 

(iii) The 27-day recurrence tendency of magnetic storms, which is 
also noticeable in statistics of aurorae frequency data (§ 11) is unfavourable 
to a light hypothesis. Maunder (1904, 1905, 1916) showed that the re- 
currence tendency was most easily explained by supposing that the sun 
emits streams of corpuscles from limited disturbed areas of the sun’s surface 
extending over a period of one or more solar rotations, and that magnetic 
storms and aurorae are produced when such a stream encounters the earth. 
If the emission lasts for more than one rotation, the stream will encounter 
the earth more than once and this accounts for the 27-day recurrence 
tendency. 

This implies that the solar agent travels radially outwards as a limited 
beam. But it would be difficult to suppose that a burst of ultra violet 
light from solar flares can give rise to such a recurrence tendency, unless it 
can be laterally limited as in a searchlight beam. 

(iv) The time-lag between the central passage across the sun of the dis- 
turbed solar area thought responsible for the terrestrial phenomena and the 
occurrence of geomagnetic disturbance is also unfavourable to a light 
theory. Newton (1943, 1944) has studied the distribution of time intervals 
derived from the more intense solar flares and geomagnetic storms within 
a period of 0 to 3 days after the occurrences of the flares, and finds that by 
far the greater number of storms occur in a period varying from about 
22 hours for great storms to 34 hours for storms of smaller intensities. 
This agrees well with the time-lag found earlier by Greaves and Newton 
(1928, 1929) and Abetti (1929) between the central meridian passage of 
active sunspots and the commencement of a great magnetic storm. 
(Maurain (1927) found a rather larger interval (2-5 days).) 

As Newton has shown, statistics indicate that the active regions of the 
sun responsible for magnetic storms and aurorae, such as flares, is limited 
roughly to the central half of the disc. This would account for the fact 


that periods of magnetic calm may follow the passage of a large group of 
large sunspots. 
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§ 21. THe Narurs or Sonar STREAMS oF CORPUSCLES 


The fact that aurorae appear mainly in high latitude and that auroral 
rays follow the magnetic lines of force led Birkeland (1896) to suggest that 
aurorae are due to charged particles emitted from the sun deflected 
polewards by the earth’s magnetic field. He supported his suggestion 
by experimenting with cathode rays which he projected towards a small 
magnetized sphere (or terrella) and showed that their distribution had 
many similarities with the form and distribution of the aurora, such as the 
occurrence of two ‘auroral zones’, and the arrival of particles on the 
“night ’ side of the earth. 

The corpuscular theory of aurorae appears to have been first suggested 
by Goldstein in 1881, but Birkeland’s experiments gave the first real in- 
sight into the physical cause of the aurorae. His work was continued 
by Stérmer, Vegard, Harang and others. Birkeland supposed that the 
particles responsible for the magnetic storms and aurorae to be electrons 
of very high velocity, nearly equal to the velocity of light. Stormer and 
Vegard considered the possibility that they might be slower electrons or 
positive ions. 

Schuster (1911) criticized Birkeland’s theory mainly on the ground that 
unless the velocity of the particles approached the speed of light, any 
stream giving rise to an appreciable magnetic field would be dispersed by 
the mutual electrostatic repulsion of its parts on the passage from the sun 
to the earth. To meet Schuster’s criticism, Birkeland supposed that the 
speed of the electrons differed little from that of light. Dauvillier (1932) 
also proposed a theory of magnetic storms and aurorae based on fast 
electron streams which are deflected poleward by the earth’s magnetic 
field and then away again, reaching a height of one earth’s radius above the 
earth where they are supposed to produce high-speed secondary electrons: 
by ionization of atmospheric molecules ; an aurora is then attributed to: 
the downward motion of these secondary electrons. Meinel’s recent 
evidence for the entry of high speed protons in the earth’s atmosphere 
during auroral activity, however, is less favourable to theories of the 
aurora based on solar electron streams. . 

In 1919 Lindemann, now Lord Cherwell, urged criticisms similar to those 
of Schuster to a theory of magnetic storms based on charged corpuscular: 
streams proposed by Chapman in 1918, but added to his criticism the 
suggestion that the essential features of Chapman’s theory might be 
retained if the charged stream were replaced by an ionized stream electro- 
statically neutral. This would overcome the electrostatic objections to the 
hypothesis of solar streams composed of charges of one sign only. Because 
fast electrons would have penetr. ting powers which are comparable with 
those of cosmic rays, and so penetrate to lower levels than the known 
levels of 100-120 km to which auroral rays penetrate the earth’s atmos- 
phere, it seems likely that the only type of solar corpuscular theory which 
can be postulated to explain the aurorae are are those which suppose the: 
streams to be electrostatically neutral. 
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§ 22. Tur Emission or SoLAR CORPUSCULAR STREAMS 

Lindemann (1919) considered that such a stream of corpuscles could be 
emitted from the sun by the action of radiation pressure on atoms of the 
solar atmosphere and that these would then become ionized and draw 
electrons after them in approximately equal numbers. He estimated their 
speed of emission to be of the order of 800 km/sec, and showed that the 
amount of recombination to be expected during the passage of the stream 
from the sun to the earth would be small. 

Milne (1926) subsequently showed that solar atoms such as H, He, Na, 
Fe, Mg, and ions, such as Cat, Tit, Sr*, that produce strong absorption 
lines in the spectrum will be subject to an outward radiation pressure if 
they happen to be moving vertically upwards. For, on account of the 
Doppler effect, the increased velocity causes the atom or ion to absorb in a 
wave length which is steadily shortening (relative to a system fixed in the 
sun) until it becomes exposed to the full radiation pressure of the continuous 
spectrum. It is thus accelerated away from the sun against its gravita- 
tional field. Milne showed that after a distance of a few solar radii, the 
atoms or ions proceed into space with a uniform speed of the order of 
1600 km/sec. This would correspond to a time of passage from the sun to 
the earth of about 26 hours, which agrees well with the time lag found by 
Newton between the occurrence of an intense solar flare on the sun and 
the commencement of a magnetic storm on the earth associated with the 
flare. 

Milne’s process indicates a continual escape of atoms from the whole of 
the sun’s surface ; however, in order to explain the 27-day recurrence 
tendency of magnetic storms and aurorae, it seems essential that the 
streams should proceed from restricted areas of the sun’s surface. Kahn 
(1949) has considered the possibility of Le radiation pressure from a solar 
flare as the cause of the emission of the solar stream, and concludes that 
the radiation pressure produced by an intensive solar flare is unlikely to 
accelerate particles to a final speed of 1600 km/sec in sufficient numbers to 
produce a storm. Kiepenheuer (1952), however, has shown that Milne’s 
acceleration mechanism applied to solar flares can produce enough Cat 
ions to account for the energy of a moderate geomagnetic storm. (Alfvén 
has considered a process of emission based on the diamagnetic action of a 
solar magnetic field on a neutral ionized gas. This will be considered in 
§ 31.) 

§ 23. THE DETECTION OF SOLAR STREAMS 

Kclipse photographs show some evidence that the coronal streamers 
extend far out into space, the extension being often associated with dis- 
turbed areas on the sun. Eruptive prominences occasionally attain very 
high speeds. Allen (1938) has observed by measurement of the Doppler 
displacement, corpuscular emission directed towards the earth with a 
speed of 750 km/sec. But apart from theoretical studies, such as those 
mentioned above, we have little knowledge of the process of emission of a 
corpuscular stream. 
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Chapman (1929) suggested that evidence of the existence of solar 
streams could be obtained if these could be detected spectroscopically 
during magnetic storms. For speeds of emission of the order of 
1000 km/sec the Doppler displacements of the principal absorption lines 
would be of the order of 15 to 20 a towards the violet side. The intensity 
of the absorption would depend on the total number of absorbing atoms 
per cm?’ column along the time of sight. The observations of such 
absorption lines are very difficult to make ; Richardson (1944) at Mount 
Wilson and Briick and Rutlantt (1946) at Cambridge have reported some 
success in the case of the H and K lines ofionized calcium. They indicated 
respectively speeds of the order of 700 km/sec and 1000 km/sec. 

These results have been discussed by Chapman (1948) and Kahn (1949) 
who casts doubts on their reality, since the density of the stream required 
to produce an appreciable absorption line appears to be excessive in the 
light of current theories of magnetic storms and aurorae. Kahn considers 
that the intensity of the absorption lines may well lie below the observa- 
tional limit. Furthermore, a stream consisting of protons and electrons 
would show no absorption lines and so could not be so detected. 


Fig. 14 
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Sketch illustrating a solar stream of particles moving with a speed corresponding 
to a time of travel of 36 hours from the sun to the earth. 


§ 24, THE GEOMETRY OF CORPUSCULAR STREAMS 


The geometry of a stream of corpuscles emitted continuously from a 
small region of the sun’s surface has been considered by Chapman (1929). 
Assuming an emission process such as Milne’s, Chapman showed that the 
limiting velocity would be quickly acquired and that for limiting speeds of 
the order of 100 km/sec or more, the path of the particles would be very 
nearly rectilinear. However, the curve of the stream would be bent 
backwards, lagging behind the sun’s rotation, as in the case of water 
issuing from a garden hose (fig. 14). Due to geometrical broadening 
the area of the cross-section will increase as the square of the distance, 
very nearly,* and at the distance of the earth’s orbit it will be 46 000 
times the area of emission. If there is no velocity spectrum along the 


* Expansion due to thermal expansion and other causes is negligible. 
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stream the particle density will decrease inversely as the square of the 
distance and near the earth will be reduced to 1/46 000 times the density 
at emission. The composition of the solar stream is likely to be typical solar 
atmospheric gas, mostly hydrogen atoms (ionized to protons and electrons) 
with small amounts of other gas, such as ionized calcium. If the emission 
is from photospheric layers, the number density may be about 10° ions/c.c. 
and the temperature 6000°. If the emission is from lower levels, the 
number density will be less, and the temperature greater. 

The value of the solid angle of a solar corpuscular stream at emission. 
may beinferredif the annual variation of magnetic disturbances and aurorae: 
frequency are attributed to the changing position of the earth with 
respect to the sun’s equator. The sun’s axis of rotation is inclined at an. 
angle of 7-3° to the normal to the ecliptic so that the earth’s heliographic 
latitudes vary between —7-3° and +7-3°. Considering a conical stream. 
of semi-vertical angle « emitted radially from an active region on the 
sun’s surface in heliographic latitude /, the stream will sweep over any 
distant object such as the earth whose heliographic latitude 1’ lies. 
between /+-«. Most of the emitting areas on the sun are likely to lie 
on the same latitude as sunspots, which are most frequent between 
latitudes 10° and 15° (N. and 8.) though they may appear in latitudes. 
of +30° or more ; and Newton (1943, 1944) places these emitting regions. 
in an area of angular radius 45° centred at the centre of the disc. However, 
taking J=124° as an estimate of the mean latitude of the emitting areas, 
it follows that the semivertical angle of the conicals streat at emission 
must not be less than 25° if /’=0 (which occurs at the solstices) and not. 
less than 11° if /’=7-2° N. for areas in the northern hemisphere of the: 
sun. This question has also been discussed by Gnevishev and Ol] (1946). 


§ 25. Tor ELECTRICAL STATE OF CORPUSCULAR STREAMS 


Selective radiation pressure on atoms and ions far exceeds the general 
radiation pressure on electrons in the sun’s atmosphere so that in the 
case of the emission of ions, the head of the emitted stream will be 
positively charged. However, electrons will be drawn from the solar: 
atmosphere by electrostatic attraction tending to neutralize any resultant 
positive charge on it. Ferraro (1930) has shown that the differential 
velocity of the ions and electrons to be expected in this case is so small 
that there is little possibility that solar streams carry electric currents. 

Moreover, any resultant charge would: be quickly dispersed to the 
surface of the stream since an ionized gas is a very good conductor of 
electricity. It is well known that in a conductor the time taken by a 
volume distribution of charge to diffuse to the surface is of order 
7=(470)~' where o is the conductivity of the gas in e.s.u. In terms of 
the coefficient of diffusion, D, for a mixture of singly ionized positive atoms 
and electrons this is (Chapman and Ferraro 1929) 

e’ND 
o= kT > . . . . . . . . (1) 
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where ¢ is the electronic charge in e.s.u., 7’ the temperature of the gas, 
NV the number density of the electrons and k is Boltzmann’s constant 
(1:37 10716 c.g.s.). The product ND is very nearly constant, and for 
@ gas at a temperature of 6000°c, 10-18ND varies only from 316 to 
6-5 as N varies from 10-1 to 10°. Taking ND=5~ 1018, and T’=6000°c, 
we find 7=3x 10~™sec, so that the diffusion of any volume-charge in 
the stream to the surface is almost instantaneous, independently of the 
size of the stream. 

To examine the dispersal of electric charges by electrostatic repulsion 
once they have diffused to the surface, we consider for simplicity the 
case of a uniform spherical cloud of ionized gas. Let @ be the total charge 
' diffused and consider a surface in the layer of radius r concentric with 
the surface which contains a fraction @ of the total charge Q in the layer. 
The electric field at points of the surface is 6Q/r? and the equation of 
motion of the charges in the surface is 


mr=ebQ/r?, RAEN Ae SAE ee eee) 2) 


where m is the mass of the surface charge. Since initially @Q or, it follows 
that “ocr initially, so that there will be no overtaking of charges in the 
surface by those immediately behind ; the sphere of radius 7 will then 
contain always the same charge 6Q and the solution of (2) is 
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where v is the speed of the particle and v, its initial value. The initial 
thickness of the layer is neglected in comparison with the initial radius 
of the cloud 75. By writing 


r=", cosh? u, 
so that u=0 when r=7p, (3) can be integrated to give 
ro(sinh w cosh u+u)=(2e0Q/mry)/?t, . . . . (A) 


where ¢ is the time reckoned from the beginning of the expansion of the 
layer. Except at the beginning of the expansion, we may approximate 
(4) by using the fact that when 1/7, is large, u is large, so that very nearly 


ii veeel ZEON ais \ AE te mage ake Al adeliagl sh (O) 


If Q is expressed in terms of the fraction excess f of the number éf charges 
of ion sign over the number of the other kind, then 


Q=snr,fNe, 
and. 
Ge Cus ITD eae a eK) 


a relation independent of 79, the initial radius of the cloud. ie 
Supposing, for example, that the excess charge on the cloud is positive, 
and that the ions are singly ionized calcium atoms, then after 10 minutes, 
90% of the excess charge (9=0-01) will be beyond a radius r such that 
r/ro=104(fN)/2. If f is only 1/100 and N is 10°, r/ro=3 x 10°. This 
would represent a reduction in the density of charge less than 10-16 of 
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the original value and illustrates the rapidity with which the electro- 
static repulsion disperses the charges in the stream and the great extent 
of their dilution. 

It is also of interest to consider a spherical cloud initially uniform and 
consisting of charges of one sign only, as in the auroral theories of 
Birkeland and Stérmer. 

The results obtained above can be applied in this case if we replace 
Q by 4*Ner,? ; eqn. (6) then becomes 

1/ro= (3. /m)*/? et. 
If N=10* and the charges are electrons, then after 10 minutes 7/r, will 
be about 101°, indicating an even greater dispersion during the passage 
of the cloud from the sun to the earth. 

The results show that the interior of an ionized stream of corpuscles 
must be electrically neutral to a high degree of approximation. 


§ 26. THE PENETRATION OF SOLAR CORPUSCLES IN TO THE EARTH’S 
ATMOSPHERE 


The velocity of emission of solar particles given by Milne’s theoretical 
process of selective radiation pressure is of the order of 1600 km/sec, a 
value which accords well with the statistical estimates of the time of 
passage of the particles from the sun to the earth. 

There is a difficulty, however, to which Milne drew attention, in 
explaining how particles with this speed can penetrate down to the 
observed auroral levels of 100 km in height or lower. If these heights 
mark the limit of penetration of incoming particles, they must have 
speeds considerably in excess of the velocity of 1600 km/sec derived by 
Milne, though we have as yet no definite information regarding the 
equivalent range # in air at 8.T.P. Milne in 1926 estimated R for 
calcium ions with a speed of 1600 km/sec to be 0-15 cm, whereas, according 
to calculations by Chapman and Milne (1920) the equivalent amounts of 
air above 100 km and 80 km are about 0-4 and 5-6 cm, assuming that 
hydrogen is absent. Chapman (1929) considers that even these estimates 
should be increased by a factor of about 4 and 2 respectively to about 
1-5 and 10 cm respectively, and the latter exceeds the range of the fastest 
a-particles known. Unless the estimates of the gas density in the upper 
atmosphere are lower than is generally supposed, we must suppose that 
auroral particles have speeds considerably greater than 1000 km/sec. 

Estimates of R can be made using laboratory data collected by Das 
Gupta and Ghosh (1946); the results for electrons and protons are 
summarized in the following table 2 prepared by Bates (1949). 

The table shows that protons penetrate to lower levels than electrons, 
and that to account for the penetration of protons to auroral levels their 
speeds must be about ten times the speed postulated by Milne and derived 
from the statistical time lag. This is in general accord with the speed 
of auroral particles, of the order of 3000 km/sec, inferred by Meinel (1950) 
from measurement of the Doppler displacement of the auroral H, line. 
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On the other hand, electrons with speeds differing from the speed of 
light by only 10 metre/sec, postulated by Birkeland, would meet the 
difficulty that they would penetrate to levels far lower than the 
observed auroral levels. The possibility that some of the charges in a 
neutral ionized stream responsible for the aurora may be accelerated 
near the earth by electronic fields to speeds much higher than those which 
they acquire by emission from the sun is discussed in § § 33 and 38. 

The question of penetration of and ionization by auroral particles has 
recently been discussed by Sugiura, Tazima and Nagata (1952), who 
estimate the density of incident protons required to maintain the ionized 
state over the auroral zone to be 1 proton or less per c.c. 


Table 2 


Electrons Protons 


Speed Energy Range R Speed ieee 


Range R 


(x 10*km sec—)|}(10°ev)| (emair | (x104km/sec) |(x10%ev)| (cm air 
STP) 
0-0003 0-01 
0-0026 0-04 
0-011 0-2 
0-047 3-4 
0-13 18-0 
0-34 83-0 
0-66 220-0 
3:1 1300-0 
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IV. THEORIES OF THE AURORA 


(a) CoRPUSCULAR THEORIES OF ONE SIGN 


§ 27. 


In §§ 20 and 21 we have seen that, on the whole, the evidence favours 
corpuscular theories of the aurora rather than light theories. The 
earliest corpuscular theories, those of Birkeland, Stormer and Vegard, 
supposed that the streams consisted of charges of one sign; they showed 
many interesting analogies with auroral phenomena and gave a first 
real insight into their physical cause. Because of the neglect of the 
electrostatic forces, however, it seems unlikely that they will prove 
correct though some features of it may find a place in the ultimate theory 
of aurorae. It is gratifying that Stormer’s theory has found a permanent 
place in the theory of cosmic rays. 

Dauvillier’s theory is also unsatisfactory, because, inter alia, of the 
discordance of (i) the level of penetration with the observed height of 
the aurorae, (ii) the time lag between the occurrence of solar flares and 
magnetic storms. 
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§ 28. Tur BrIRKELAND-STORMER AURORAL THEORY 


This theory ascribes the auroral phenomena to the action of the geo- 
magnetic field on a solar corpuscular stream of charges of one sign. 
Birkeland attempted to infer the solution by projecting a beam of electrons 
towards a small magnetized sphere or terrella, and showed that the 
motion of the electrons was guided by the magnetic field of the terrella 
towards the polar regions, leaving a toroidal space free of electrons round 
the equatorial regions of the terrella. 

Stormer (1904, 1911-12) developed the theory mathematically but 
restricting his investigation to the motion of a single charge in the geo- 
magnetic field.* He has shown that such a particle emitted from the 
sun and travelling into the earth’s magnetic field can only reach the earth 
along two narrow zones centred round the two poles of the earth’s axis. 
These Stérmer identified as the auroral zones. The angular radius of 
the zones depends on the value of e/mv for the charges considered, where 
e, v and m are respectively the charge, velocity and mass of the particle. 

Because the angular radius of the zones for the various kinds of charged 
particles considered by him did not agree with the observed value of about 
23°, Stérmer sought to overcome the difficulty by postulating a great 
circular ring of electric charge revolving round the earth in its equatorial. 
The magnetic field of this ring current is supposed to enlarge the angular 
radius of the zone; at the same time it was thought responsible also for 
the great increase in the radius of the auroral zones during magnetic 
storms (see § 29). 

Using the results of a great many computations of trajectories from 
the sun, Stérmer also showed that a conical stream of corpuscles of small 
solid angle from the Sun would on arrival at the earth spread out along a 
band lying along the auroral zone, the thickness of the band being very 
small compared with its length ; Stérmer pointed to this as a possible 
explanation of the formation of auroral curtains. 


§ 29. SroRMER’s EquaToriaL Rrinc-CURRENT 


Stérmer did not express any views concerning the nature of the solar 
particles. But a ring analogous to the equatorial ring current postulated 
in the previous section had been observed by Birkeland in his ‘terrella’ 
experiment outside the forbidden toroidal regions. Stérmer showed by 
a large number of detailed calculation that if a bundle of particles is 
projected from the sun in the earth’s magnetic equatorial plane, many 
particles would flow partly round the earth, the negative particles flowing 
eastward and positive particles westward. Stérmer imagined that these 
would form a ring of particles round the earth carrying a westward 
positive current. The mean radius of the ring current would be large 
eg 

* Several excellent accounts of this part of the theory exist in the literature 


of the subject and, as this theory has now largely a historical interest, no 
detailed account of the mathematical theory will be given here. 
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comparable with the radius of the earth (cf. table 2) so that the effect of 
gravity can be neglected. The mean radius of the ring, r, can be deter- 
mined from the equation of normal acceleration of a particle in the 
central filament of the ring, namely 


mv*/r—=evH =evM |r, 
where M is the magnetic moment of the earth. Hence 
iM conv i7 


where / is called Stérmer’s constant. The values of / for various particles 
are given in table 3. 


Table 3. Values of Stormer’s Constant 7 in cm for Various Particles 


= 108 10° 101° cm/sec 


Electron IESE Se KOE 3-9 x 1012 12> 1042 3°9 x 1012 
igh Be) Seales’ 9:0 x 102° 2-9 x 101° 9:0 x 109 
Cat 4-5 x 101° 1-4 x 101° 4-5 x 10° 14x 109 


The westward current in the ring produces a world wide, uniform 
decrease in the magnetic field of the earth at its surface, such as is observed 
during the main phase of a geomagnetic storm. The effect of the decrease 
of the magnetic field near the earth is (as was shown by Stormer (1904, 
1911—12)) to increase the angular radius of the auroral zone. It is thus 
natural to suppose that the observed increase in the radius of the auroral 
zones during magnetic storms is due to the presence of a ring-current. 
Stormer went further and suggested that even at ordinary times the 
ring-current exists and enlarges the radius of the auroral zones.” 

It is unlikely, however, that such a ring-current could be composed of 
charges of one sign only. The chief argument against it is that it could 
not hold together against the mutual repulsion of its parts, as has been 
indicated in § 25 (Schuster’s criticism). Another unsatisfactory feature 
is that the ring would more than nullify the earth’s magnetic field in 
the region where it is set up, thus reversing the forces which are supposed 
to set it up. 

These difficulties, moreover, are not removed if, as has been suggested, 
we suppose the ring to be electrostatically neutralized by electrons 
drawn from outer space; for in this case there would be the added 
difficulty of a tendency for the current to be disrupted through constriction 
by ‘ pinch’ effect resulting from the magnetic field of the current in the 
ring. 

RE es a Loa ee Sa ee a ee 

*This effect has been beautifully demonstrated experimentally by Briiche 
(1931). 

P.M. SUPPL.—JULY 1953 | x 
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These criticisms apply to the whole of Stérmer’s auroral theory, based 
on the fundamental hypothesis that the motion of the charged particle is 
governed solely by the earth’s field, and independent of any interaction 
(electrostatic or otherwise) between the particles of the stream. 


(b) THEORIES BASED ON NEUTRAL IONIZED CORPUSCULAR 
STREAMS: ALFVEN’S THEORY 


§ 30. 


Auroral theories based on neutral corpuscular streams have been 
proposed by Alfvén (1939, 1940) and Martyn (1951) respectively. In 
Alfvén’s theory of magnetic storms and aurorae the electrons in the stream 
have large energies—of the order of 10* e-volts at emission—but the ions 
need not have such large energies. The motion of any individual particle 
is supposed to be hardly affected by the magnetic field due to the motion 
of other particles. 

A distinctive feature of the theory is the important part played by 
the solar magnetic field, both with regard to emission of the stream and 
the effects on arrival in the earth’s field. 

Martyn’s theory of the aurora is based on the Chapman—Ferraro 
(1931, 1932, 1933, 1940) theory of magnetic storm and in particular, 
on the existence of a ring-current flowing in the earth’s magnetic equatorial 
plane. 

A common feature of both theories is that the aurora is attributed to 
the penetration in the earth’s atmosphere of particles accelerated from 
the surface of the neutral stream in the neighbourhood of the earth by 
local electrostatic fields. Both differ from Stérmer’s theory in that the 
ring-current to which the equatorial disturbance of a geomagnetic storm 
is ascribed flows at distances of only a few earth’s radii from the earth 
instead of several hundred (§ 29). 


§ 31. THe Motion oF A CHARGED PARTICLE IN CROSSED ELECTRIC AND 
Maenetic Freips 


In Alfvén’s theory the motion of the charges is supposed to be entirely 
governed by the magnetic field of the sun and earth. In discussing 
their motions we follow Cowling (1942) rather than Alfvén. 

Consider a particle of charge e (e.m.u.) moving in an inhomogeneous 
magnetic field H. Take the origin near the particle at Ox in the direction 
of H at the origin. Near the origin the resolutes of H are approximately 


Oo t-+Byy+y712, Xot-+Poy+-yoz, ase+Psyt+tyse+H, . . (1) 


where £,=(0H,/dy), etc. evaluated at the origin. Since div H=0, we 
have 


By Pattyse Ory. ee Eee een eee 
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Further, neglecting the effect of the currents, as in Alfvén’s theory, 
H is derivable from a potential, so that 


Ge=Ps, Us=y1, Ps=yo. Riis AS Ree a SP 
The equations of motion of the charge are 
ma=e(yH,—2H,), ete. igen can ee eran ( 4.) 
A first approximation is obtained by neglecting the variations in H, so 
that, by (1), 
0H, HH, 
and by a suitable choice of the axes Ox, Oy, the solution is 
L=(V7/w) sin wt, y=(vz/w)coswt, z=vgt, . . . (5) 
where ¢ is the time and w=eH/m ; here vp and vy, denote the resolutes of 
the velocity transverse and parallel to the magnetic field. This approxi- 
mation is used to express the resolutes of H given by (1) as a function 
of t. Averaging by neglecting terms like sin wt, ¢ sin wt, f sin wt, we find 
that the mean velocity of the particle can be divided into two parts : 
the first part, called the inhomogeneity drift, w,, has resolutes 
ip oH m oH 
— opp (2¥2" +n") oy aa eH (207° +H") a, 9, . - (6) 
and is perpendicular to H and to the gradient of H. The second part 
of the mean velocity has resolutes 
eyyVzt/Mw, eygvy*t/mw, vy—teysur*timw, .. . . (7) 
and is very nearly parallel to H, which at the point (0, 0, vgt) has resolutes 
ywWat, Yovut, Vy; and its magnitude gives the value of vy after time t. 
Since this may also be written vy+vyt, we have that the particle has a 
mean acceleration along the line of force about which it is spiralling of 
magnitude, 
, __lemtt, vg OH __ ont dll fe 
MNES yin. Bevan OH Sox yee dato 
where ds is an element of the line of force. This acceleration is towards 
a point of minimum # on the line of force. 
Suppose that an electric field E e.m.u. also acts on the particle. Then 
the particle has an additional cross field drift wz near the origin, 
perpendicular to both the electric and magnetic fields, of resolutes 


Vip eke. CEO WT AURS ce as enc alias SMe fC) 
the acceleration 0, is altered to 
wdH | eh, urdH edV 


OF 


mCi ah ee 29H ds mds’ 


where V is the electric potential. But 


: d d € 
aay (307°) = is (—tex*— i, v) 
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by the energy equation. Hence 


d , vd 
—v SSS SS 
dace One 
and integrating we have vp’ =OH,) sh: +n, soe eee 


where C is a constant along a magnetic line of force. The relativistic 
correction need not be considered since it is not needed in Alfvén’s theory. 
It will be convenient to summarize here the four parts into which the 
motion of a particle has been divided. ‘They are 
(i) a circular motion, represented by (5), transverse to the magnetic 

field, 

(ii) an oscillation along a line of force (Stérmer oscillation) due to 
the fact that a charge is accelerated towards a point of minimum H, 

(iii) an inhomogeneity drift, u;, due to radial inhomogeneity of H, 
represented by (6), 

(iv) a crossed-drift, wz, represented by (9), due to the combined action 
of the electric and magnetic field and perpendicular to both. 


§ 32. Atrvin’s Emission THEORY OF SOLAR STREAMS 


The process of emission considered by Alfvén differs from those discussed 
in § 22, in that the outward motion of the particles is ascribed to electro- 
magnetic forces and not to radiation pressure. Alfvén assumed that 

(i) the sun is surrounded by a magnetic field which may be represented 
by the field of a dipole of moment 10%4 e.m.u. corresponding to a value of 
50 gauss deduced by Hale for the solar magnetic field at the poles,* 

(ii) electrons with energies of the order of 108 electron volts are 
emitted from limited areas of the sun’s surface accompanied by an equal 
number of positive ions, so as to render the mass of ionized gas electrically 
neutral. 

The energies of the positive ions need not be as high as that of the 
electrons. or these energies the radius of the circular motion of the 
electrons is small (10+ to 10° cm) compared with the radius of the sun, 
so that we can apply the approximate analysis given in §31. Hence the 
charges will acquire ‘ inhomogeneity drifts ’, w,, eastward for the electrons, 
westward for the ions, due to the inhomogeneous solar magnetic field. 
This will give rise to surface charges on the flanks of the stream, whose 
magnitude will be limited by the rate at which the charge in these layers 
is driven off by electrostatic repulsion. An eastward electric field H is 
therefore set up in the stream (fig. 15).+ Alfvén has made a rough estimate 
of the rate of escape of the charges and hence of E and of the outward 
drift. 


* There appears to be conflicting observational evidence for a permanent 
magnetic field of the sun of this order of magnitude. The most recent attempts 
to detect a general solar magnetic field show that if this exists, it cannot exceed 
a few gauss. 

+ This is denoted by F in figs. 15-19. 
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In conjunction with the solar magnetic field, the electric field E produces. 
a ‘ cross-drift ’, wy, which is directed radially outwards and so carries. 
the stream away from the sun. 


Fig. 15 


Sun 


Because the particles oscillate along the lines of force about the sun's 
equatorial plane, whatever the latitude of the active areas responsible 
for the emission, the ionized stream will soon become symmetrical with 
respect to the equator and elongated in the north-south direction as 
compared with the east—west direction. ; 

This implies that if such a stream causes a geomagnetic storm, then | 
whatever the position of the source on the sun at emission, one would 
not expect occurrence of magnetic storms to be dependent on their 
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position. Bartels (1932) has, in fact, shown that there is an absence of 
correlation between the frequency of storms and the _heliographic 
latitudes of the earth and the emitting area of the sun. 

During the passage of the stream from the sun to the earth, the 
inhomogeneity drift carries the particles in a direction opposite to that 
of the electric force acting on them, so that they lose energy as they move 
into the weaker parts of the solar magnetic field, and in accordance 
with (10). 

§ 33. ALFviN’s THEORY OF AURORAE 


The earth’s magnetic field becomes comparable with the solar magnetic 
at a distance from the earth of the order of 3x 101°cm. If the duration 
of a magnetic storm of 1 to 2 days is taken to be equal to the time taken 
by the stream to sweep across the earth, the angular breadth of the 
stream (as viewed from the sun) is 15°-30°. At the distance of the earth’s 
orbit, this corresponds to 4x 1012 cm, so that the stream presents at the 
earth a large surface. Thus, only a small volume of the stream will be 
subject to the influence of the earth’s field and according to Alfvén’s 
this will not disturb the constant electric field in the stream produced by 
the inhomogeneity drift in the solar magnetic field. Once the stream 
enters the earth’s magnetic field, the gradient of the combined magnetic 
fields of the sun and the earth will change sign (at a distance of the order 
of 6x10!%cm, if the solar magnetic moment is taken as 10* ergs). 
Thereafter the electrons‘and ions will drift in directions opposite to those 
they have at the sunend. The positive charges now drift in the direction 
of the electric field H and hence the energies of the electrons and ions 
increase—the reverse process of the energy decrease during emission 
from the sun which takes place according to (10). 

The problem is then to determine the motion of the particles in the 
stream under the influence of the constant solar electric field H and the 
earth’s dipole field. 

The increase in the potential energies of the electrons as they enter 
the earth’s field means that the kinetic energy is increased ; this increase 
affects mainly the transverse component of velocity which is supposed 
large compared with the velocity parallel to the lines of force. It 
implies that the oscillations along the lines of force become small and 
that the stream tends to become flattened in the earth’s equatorial plane. 

The energy of the particle eV is then approximately given by* 


eV/H=oonst=p.> a 4 oka t. "Sade eda 


* This may be seen as follows : if the kinetic energy of a particle is denoted 
by 7, and the resolutes of the drift velocity of the charge by u and »v, along a 
stream line we have by energy consideration 

; dT é T OMe et ou 

(1) F = Bet By) =— 7 (Be Fe 15n) 
using (6) and the fact that the cross-drift, wz, is perpendicular to the electric 
field. Again, neglecting the magnetic field of the motion of the charges, and 
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The quantity has the dimensions of a magnetic moment—the orbital 
magnetic moment since it is due to the circular motion of the electrons 
about a magnetic line of force. This is supposed to be large compared 
with cross drift, w,. We can then determine the trajectories of the 
electrons from eqn. (11). 

Take the x-axis parallel to the electric field and assume their motion 
of the electrons is parallel to the zy-plane. The combined magnetic 
field of the earth and sun, parallel to the z-axis, is given by 


a 
(a? y?)3/2 ? 
where H, is the nearly homogeneous magnetic field of the sun near the 


earth and a is the magnetic moment of the earth. The energy of an 
electron at (x, y) is given 


eV=eV,.+eH(x',—2), WEE aE sn se. (13) 


where x’, is the symptotic value of x at infinity. Combining (11) and 
(13), we have 


H= Ho (12) 


— Vo tek (x'»—z) 
BS Hypa py 
or, say, Cee alee eee ent een seb (LA) 


r= (ay?) 2 
L=(pa)"/4(eH)-1/4 \ 


Equation (14) gives the trajectories of the electrons and these are 
shown in fig. 16. It will be seen that the electrons stream past the earth 
on the morning side if 7<x%p, but on the evening side if 7) >xp, where 
the trajectory through xx, is a dividing line. Consequently the 
electrons stream past the earth without penetrating an unsymmetric 
region (analogous to the ‘ forbidden regions’ in Stérmer’s theory). The 
positive ions in the stream describe similar trajectories except that the 
curves are mirror images of those in fig. 15 in the sun-earth line, but 
differing in scale according to the value of L for the positive ions. 

Alfvén assumes that the temperature of the positive ions stream is 
considerably lower than that of the electron stream (§32), though 
(Alfvén 1950) he admits that this assumption is open to criticism. The 
value of L for the ions is thus much smaller than for the electrons, so that 


where (15) 


the inhomogeneity drift compared with the cross-drift along a stream line, as 
is justified, we have 
a dH OH oH 1 oH oH 
(11) sae al ) 
Comparing (i) and (ii), we have 
dian eat <. 


and integrating 7’=const x H along a stream line. Expressing T in electron 
volts V, we have 7’=eV, whence eV/H—=const (=p say). 
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the ‘forbidden region’ for the positive ions lies entirely within the 
‘forbidden region’ for the electrons. This means that outside the 
‘forbidden region’ for the electrons the ions move in nearly straight 
paths parallel to the y-axis (see fig. 17). Alfvén has shown* that the 
density of either the electronic or ionic stream is inversely proportional © 
to H, so that if the stream is electrically neutral at infinity it remains so 


Fig. 16 


Motion of the electrons. 


* The writer has verified this result independently and in a more general 
manner than Alfvén’s; he takes this opportunity of withdrawing a former 
criticism of the theory to the effect that the stream would be unable to penetrate 
into the earth’s field without violating the equation of continuity. This 
criticism would only apply if the dimensions of the stream are smaller than 
those of the region of space in which the gradient of the magnetic field of the 
earth exceeds that of the sun, as Alfvén pointed out in answer to this criticism. 
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throughout the region of space common to both ions and electrons. This 
means that the positive ions penetrate the ‘ forbidden region’ for the 
electrons on the morning side on arrival at its boundary and so create 
a positive space charge near the boundary CDC’ (fig. 17). 

_ Because of the flattening of the stream into the earth’s equatorial 
plane this is nearly a line charge. On the night side of the border the 
electrons are uncompensated by positive ions and a negative space charge 
is produced. 

Alfvén then supposes that these space charges neutralize each other 
by a discharge along the magnetic lines of force over the polarcaps 
(fig. 18). The charges thus repelled from the boundary of the ‘ forbidden 
region ’ are supposed to cause aurorae and the polar magnetic distur- 
bances. On the night side of the earth the auroral particles are thus 
electrons. 

Fig. 17 
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Perspective drawing of paths of ions and electrons near the earth (after Cowling) ; 
for simplicity, only the paths of charges reaching the north auroral zone 
are shown. 

Paths of ions=— —W— ; paths of electrons= - - - - - ; EK=earth ; curve A= 
north auroral zone; BB’=ions and electrons approaching earth in 
equatorial plane ; CDC’D’=boundary of forbidden region; CF and 
C’F’ are boundaries of shadow of earth where no ions are present. 


Projection of this boundary along the lines of force over the surface 
of the earth produces an ‘ auroral zone’ shown in fig. 18. The curve is 
nearest to the pole at 6" and furtherest at 18" so that if the observer has. 
the zone at the zenith at 0" and 12, then its situation changes from 
1-4° to the south at 18" and 4-7° to the north at 6". A daily variation 
of this kind seems to have been observed. 

Alfvén also discusses the variation with local time of the direction of 
the auroral arcs and the current system due to the streaming of the 
electrons on the morning side of the earth. 

He estimates (1939, p. 204) that the potential difference across the 
forbidden region (from east to west) is of the order of 104-10° volts, so 
that electrons impinging on the upper atmosphere would have the energy 
required for penetration down to the auroral levels. 
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Quantitative tests of the theory can be made by deduction of (i) the 
polar distance of the auroral zone, (ii) the energy of the auroral electrons, 
(iii) the time of passage of the stream from the sun to the earth, (iv) the 
total current required to explain the storm. These depend on two 
adjustable parameters, corresponding roughly to the energy of the 
particles in the stream and the value of the solar electric field H. Bya 
suitable choice of these, Alfvén is able to get satisfactory values for each 
of the four quantities. 

Fig. 18 


Sep 


The auroral zone. 


§ 34. THe ELEecTRIC CURRENT SYSTEM 


We have already seen that, in Alfvén’s theory, when the stream invades 
the earth’s magnetic field it is flattened into a thin disc in the magnetic 
equatorial plane. The penetration of the stream is, however, limited 
by the boundary of the forbidden region R. 

The inhomogeneity drift of the charges in the earth’s field is eastwards 
for the electrons and westwards for the ions and the greater part of the 
equatorial disturbance of a geomagnetic storm is attributed by Alfvén to 
the drift of the ions and electrons outside this forbidden region. 

In the equatorial plane the current flow along concentric circular arcs 
since the cross-drift is the same for both positive ions and electrons ; they 
intersect the boundary of R when their radii are smaller than the maximum 
distance of R from the earth (fig. 19). This entails the transport of 
charges to the boundary of R and Alfvén supposes that this is then dis- 
charged to the polar region along the auroral zones. Thus the charges 
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leave the equatoral plane and their flow is continued along the magnetic 
lines of force until they reach the polar regions along the auroral zone. 
Along this zone, however, the electrical conductivity of the atmosphere 
is supposed sufficient to allow the discharge currents to continue their 
flow along the zone (fig. 20). This current system is responsible for the 


Fig. 19 
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Resultant current system. 


Fig. 20 


Current system of the auroral zone. 
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polar disturbance and completes the circuit of the currents in the equatorial 
plane which, according to Alfvén, is responsible for the equatorial dis- 
turbance. It will be seen that the current along the auroral zone is 
westward from 04 to 12) and eastward from 12” to 18", the former being 
the more intense. 

Alfvén has investigated the characteristics of the magnetic field which 
such a system of currents would produce by means of a model and has 
compared it with the form of the Sp field of an average magnetic storm. 
He finds good qualitative agreement ;* nevertheless, no direct attempt is 
made to estimate the intensity of the current. This depends essentially 
on the particle density in the stream, since the current is due to the inhomo- 
geneity drift and the cross-drift uw, is the same for the positive ions and 
electrons. 


§ 35. THe PartTicLE DENSITY IN THE STREAM 


In his first paper (1939) Alfvén estimated the intensity of the electric 
field in the stream by considering the rate of escape of charges from the 
flanks of the stream, and to make the time of passage from the sun to the 
earth of the order of one day, concluded that the particle density in the 
stream near the earth is of the order of 10~* particles/c.c.—an astonishingly 
low value. It seems unlikely that the density can be as low as this for the 
following reasons. ji 

The current in the stream is due to the inhomogeneity drift of the 
ions and electrons since the cross-drift is the same for the positive ions 
and electrons and we may neglect the smaller drift of the ions. By (6). 


the inhomogeneity drift of electron is of the order of where 7' 


eH? Or’ 
is the kinetic energy of the particle. Denoting by N the electronic 
density, expressing 7’ in electron volts, V, and using the fact that 7’ oc H 
we find the current density to be 


ts. Np 0H 
hoes) 508 


when p=eV/H=constant. Further 0H/dr~ H/r, and thus j ~ Ny/r. 
If H’ is the magnetic field produced by the current, the circuital relation 


curl H’=47j 


gives, as far as orders of magnitude are concerned, H’ ~ 47jD, where 
D is comparable with the thickness of the equatorial ring current. 
Combining this with the above estimate of j, we have H’ ~ 47NuDj/r, 
or N~rH'/(4muD). Now p=eV/H and is constant; according to 
Alfvén the energy of the electrons at emission is of the order of 108 ev 
and taking the value of the solar magnetic field to be of the order of 
50 gauss, we find 1.=3x 10-6. Also, the stream near the earth becomes 


* Kirkpatrick however questions the agreement in a recent paper (J. Geophys. 
Res., 57 (1952), 511). 
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flattened in the equatorial plane so that we may expect that the thickness 
of the equatorial current D to be small compared with its mean radius r. 
Thus 7/D>1, and N>A’(47p)-1. 

If the equatorial current is responsible for the equatorial disturbance 
of a geomagnetic storm, as Alfvén suggests, H’ must be comparable with 
the disturbance of an average storm, about 50 y or 5x 10-4 gauss, say ; 
the above inequality then implies that NV >10 particles perc.c. Thus, the 
density of the stream cannot be as low as Alfvén estimates. 


§ 36. Some UNSATISFACTORY FEATURES OF THE THEORY 


Cowling (1942) has shown that Alfvén’s theory is open to a number of 
criticisms. 

(1) If the ions entering the forbidden region R along CDC’ (see fig. 18) 
are immediately repelled to the poles along the lines of force, electrons 
must also be immediately discharged to the poles as soon as they cross 
the boundary C’F’ of the earth’s shadow where they become separated 
from the ions. The auroral zone is thus the projection of C’F’ along 
- the lines of force, and not the projection of C’D’C’ and its shape is alto- 
gether different from Alfvén’s curve (fig. 18). 

(2) Cowling also draws attention to a serious energy difficulty. Near 
the earth the inhomogeneity drift of the ions is small compared with the 
cross drift and since this is perpendicular to the electric field an ion drifts 
roughly along a line of constant electric potential. During the discharge 
of the positive ion to an auroral zone, the transverse component of 
velocity v, varies according to (10). Since H increases about 1000-fold 
between CDC’ (fig. 17) and the earth’s atmosphere, an ion reaches the 
earth with very much greater kinetic energy than it had before reaching 
CDC’. This is only possible if its final electric potential energy is smaller 
than its initial value. Whilst this may be true of the ions leaving the 
boundary CDC’ in the vicinity of C’, on account of the electric field 
parallel to C’C, it cannot be true for the majority of the ions. Cowling 
concludes ‘that diamagnetic repulsion prevents the particles from 
reaching the earth’s atmosphere, and that electrostatic forces prevent 
more than a slight separation of ions from electrons. It seems that a 
stream of ionized particles can reach the earth only if either the particles 
possess such large energies that we cannot divide their motion roughly 
into a spiral motion along a line of force and a relatively slow drift across 
the lines or force, or if the stream is so dense that the leading particles are 
able to shield the body of the stream from diamagnetic repulsion ”’. 

Meinel’s recent observations of an emission of strongly shifted hydrogen 
lines in the aurorae spectrum, suggesting the injection of high speed 
protons into the earth’s atmosphere, is unfavourable to the production of 
aurorae by electrons on the night side of the earth, as in Alfvén’s theory. 

No explanation is given of the first phase of a magnetic storm, and to 
explain the main phase of a magnetic storm the particle density must 
considerably exceed his estimate of 10~ particles per c.c. and be at least 
of order unity (§ 35). 
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(c) Martyn’s THEORY 
§ 37. Tue CHAPMAN-FERRARO THEORY OF MAGNETIC STORMS 


Chapman and Ferraro (1931, 1932, 1933, 1940) have developed a theory 
of magnetic storms based on the emission of a neutral ionized stream from 
the sun considered in §§ 20-26. Only the theory of the first phase has been 
developed to any extent and their treatment of the main phase is at 
present only tentative. They made no attempt to explain aurorae, 
though they believed that, if correct, the theory would provide a starting 
point for an auroral theory; a first essay in this direction has been made 
by Martyn. 

A brief description of the theory is necessary beforehand. The speed 
of the particles is assumed to be of the order of 1000 km/sec, because of 
the lag of about one day between great solar flares and the onset of the 
magnetic storms associated with them. No attempt was made to 
formulate a theory of emission and no account was taken of the powerful 
sunspot magnetic fields, or of a possible general magnetic field. Chapman 
and Ferraro considered that such a stream would be able to move freely 
through a strong solar magnetic field on account of the polarization electric 
field set up which overcomes the tendency of the ions and electrons to 
spiral round the lines of force. 

Chapman (1948) estimates this field to be of the order of 25 volts/em 
as against 3300 volts/em for Alfvén’s field. 

An ionized gas is a good electrical conductor and on arrival near the 
earth electric currents are induced in the surface layers of the stream. 
These shield the interior of the stream from the influence of the magnetic 
field, as in the case of a perfect conductor, so that the particles therein 
are undeflected ; these overtake the particles in the surface layers to 
form a new surface and the stream particles can thus advance further into 
the earth’s field than would be the case if they were alone in the field. The 
action of the earth’s magnetic field on the induced surface current retards 
the motion of the surface, the retardation being greater for the points 
nearer to the earth. This action results in the carving out of a hollow in 
the stream which deepens as the stream advances (fig. 21).* Beyond the 
earth the magnetic field polarizes the stream and surface charges are 
produced over the walls of the hollow, positive on the morning side of 
the hollow and negative on the evening side (see fig. 22). 

After a time the front surface of the stream is brought to rest and 
the distance of the nearest point from the earth can be estimated very 
simply by equating the rate at which momentum of the solar stream is 
destroyed to the normal pressure exerted by the magnetic lines of force 


* The fact that the surface currents shield the stream from the earth’s 
magnetic field outside can be interpreted as implying that the tubes of force 
are unable to penetrate the stream surface and are thus pushed forward by the 
stream and crowded together in the hollow space. The magnetic force in the 
hollow is thereby increased. 
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on the stream surface, as was first suggested by Martyn. If NV, m, u 
denote the number density, mass and velocity of the stream and H the 
magnetic field, this gives 

Pee 11) Sse eh wd NS fey, 2216) 


In the geomagnetic equatorial plane H—0-332-3, where z is the distance 
from the earth’s centre, measured in earth radii. Assuming that 
u=10° cm/sec and that the stream consists of protons and electrons, 
(16) gives 

eee Nay Oar emt a fet (17) 


Thus the size of the hollow varies little over wide ranges of NV. 


Fig. 21 


or 


Direction of ad- 
wance ofsiream 
surface 


To theSun 


Sections by the earth’s equatorial plane of the advancing front surface of a 
corpuscular stream, illustrating diagrammatically the formation of a 
hollow space round the earth by the action of the geomagnetic field on 
the neutral ionized stream. 


Chapman and Ferraro showed that the increase in the magnetic field 
of the induced currents outside the stream could be approximately 
estimated by replacing the currents by an image dipole at a distance 2z 
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from the earth. To explain the rise of about 20 y in the earth’s magnetic 

field during the first phase of a magnetic storm, the point of the stream 

must reach to within a distance z from the earth given by 
0-33/(22)®=25 x 10-5, 


giving z—=5-5. Hence, by (16), N is of the order of 20 protons per c.c. 
or about 1 in 4. c.c. if the ions in the stream are Calcium ions. The energy 
of the electrons and protons at a speed of 108 per sec are respectively 
2-5 ev and 4600 ev as against the 108 ev of the electrons in Alfvén’s theory. 


Fig. 22 


Stream 


Stream 


Illustrating diagrammatically, in an equatorial section, the sign of the electric 
charges on the surface of the hollow carved in the advancing neutral 
ionized stream by the geomagnetic field. The curved arrows indicate 
the curved paths described, under the deflecting influence of the field 
by charges which escape from the surface. ; 


Once the hollow becomes stationary relative to axes fixed in the earth 
the positive surface charges on the walls tend to bridge the gap as indicated 
in fig. 22 ; in this they will be helped by the electric field across the gap 
but because of the earth’s magnetic field they can only do so at certain 
distances from the earth. Chapman and Ferraro considered this to be 
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the beginning of the main phase of a magnetic storm and of the formation 
of the westward ring current, but the suggestion is only tentative and no 
attempt has been made to discuss the growth of the ring quantitatively. 
They considered the equilibrium and stability of the ring current once 
formed on the hypothesis that the ring current is polarized radially, the 
positive surface charge being on the inner surface of the ring, so that the 
electrons and ions describe nearly circular paths round the earth instead 
of spiralling in the equatorial plane with a drift velocity (inhomogeneity 
drift) as in Alfvén’s theory. Mechanical considerations show that only 
a ring carrying a westward current is possible. For if w; and u, denote 
the speeds of the ions and electrons taken positive westwards, m; and m, 
their masses, and # the radial electric field, the equations of steady 
motion of ion and electron are respectively, 


—m,u?/r=eH—eu,H, e.m.u. 
—M,U,?/r= —eH +eu,H. 
Adding and neglecting the smaller kinetic energy of the electrons we 
have approximately ; 
Wie @ell (thse te ee. (18) 
Thus u,;>u,, so that the current is westwards. 
The magnitude of the current will be 


. PN A) Aa ee eee. a ase (19) 
where A is the area of cross section of the ring. This current produces 
a decrease of the earth’s field at its surface of amount 

AE Tie ees aden Mea ook. (20) 
eombining (17)—(20), we find 

A= 225a?4H/0-33, 
where a is the radius of the earth. Taking z=5-5 and 4H=50y, the 
observed decrease in H in the main phase of an average magnetic storm, 
we have 
A=15a?. 

If we assume the cross section to be circular for simplicity, and of radius 5, 
we have A=7b?, so that b=2a approximately or about equal to the 
diameter of the earth. 

Chapman and Ferraro also discussed the stability of the ring current 
and showed that because of its large electromagnetic momentum, the decay 
of the current through resistance would be extremely slow. This is in 
accord with characteristic slow decay of the main phase of a magnetic 
storm. Martyn has suggested that because of the electromagnetic 
pressures in the stream, due to the interaction between the electric 
currents in the stream and the earth’s magnetic field, the hollow in the 
stream will close up, the flow resembling that of a liquid past a submerged 
obstacle. In this respect he departs from the Chapman—Ferraro theory 
and suggests that the ring-current is formed by forces which constrain 
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the stream to flow in curved paths round the earth. The following 
considerations do not seem to lend support to this views. They were 
advanced by Chapman in 1923 in a first discussion of the steady motion 
of a neutral ionized stream in the earth’s magnetic field, in which only 
the polarization of the stream was taken into account; as Chapman 
showed, the stream is unlikely to be bent round the earth appreciably 
except close to the earth’s surface. We can readily verify this by 
estimating the curvature of a stream line as follows: let P denote the 
polarization of the stream at any point, and E and H the electric and 
magnetic fields. Then, as Chapman showed, the force on an element 
of volume, per unit volume, is 


(P . grad)E+ {(V . grad)P},H, 


V being the velocity of the element. The first term arises from the 
action of the electric field E on the Poisson volume distribution of charge, 
—div P, and surface distribution, P,,, over the surface of the element. 
The second term arises from the action of the magnetic field on the 
polarization current of density dP/dt, or (V .grad)P for steady motion. 
Thus, the equation of motion of the element is* 


NmV=(P. grad)E+{(V.grad)P}aAH. . . . . (21) 


The electric field E acting on the moving element is, ignoring relativity 
corrections, (1/c)¥aH very nearly. To relate P and E we note that the 
stream is a good conductor so that, as far as order of magnitude are 
concerned, P=E/47. 

Let p be the radius of curvature of a stream line at a distance + from 
the centre of the earth, then, considering order of magnitude only in which 
we replace 0H/dr by E/r, etc., the equation of normal acceleration is, by (21) 


NmV?2/p ~ V2H?/(4rc?r), ; 
or 
pltrea Ne A TS fae ek ee (22) 


this relation is independent of V since both the normal acceleration and 
deflecting force are proportional to V?. It agrees, as far as orders of 
magnitude are concerned, with Chapman’s more detailed discussion. 
If we use the relation (16), giving the distance from the earth at which the 
stream is brought to rest, (22) becomes 


pln ~ t/V2, 


so that unless V approaches the speed of light, or NV is considerably 
smaller than the value given by (16), p is large compared with yr. Thus 
the curvature of the stream lines which, as Chapman showed are concave 
to the earth, is negligible and as Chapman had already inferred in his 
1923 paper, the ions and electrons are able to move along nearly straight 
paths with little or no bending of stream round the earth. 


ie 
* The remaining symbols have the same meaning as before. 
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§ 38. Marryn’s THEoRY oF THE AURORA 

The polarization electric field, acting radially (which enables the ions 
and electrons to flow round the earth in circular paths of larger radius then 
their respective spiral radius) induces charges on the surface of the ring 
current. These charges are unstable because of the mutual repulsion of the 
charge in the layers and are repelled along the magnetic lines of force, the 
leakage being made good from the body of the stream to maintain the 
electric field. 

Martyn drew attention to the important fact that this leakage may be 
more than a secondary phenomenon as far as aurorae and magnetic storms 
are concerned.* ‘The polarization electric field which nearly balances the 
Lorentz force VaH/c (e.s.u.) on a particle in the ring, is of the order 
of 10-* volts/em and extends over a distance of the order of 10° cm. 
The gain of potential energy of particles accelerated by this field from the 
surface of the ring to the earth’s atmosphere is of the order of 108 volts ; 
the particles would thus acquire speeds of the order of 10° cm/sec which 
would be adequate to enable them to penetrate to the auroral levels 
(see table 2). 

As a first approximation we may consider the projection along the 
lines of force of the inner and outer boundary of the ring current in the 
equatorial plane over the surface of the earth to mark the boundaries 
of the region of precipitation of the charges. If the projection of the 
central filament of the ring current intersects the surface in colatitude 6, 
we have 

eosee"\ | =<; 
where z is the radius of this filament in earth radii. For a ring of mean 
radius 5-5, corresponding to the distance from the earth at which the 
front of the stream is brought to rest, we find 6,=25°. Further, if r(=2b) 
be the radial separation of the lines of force which intersect the inner and 
outer boundaries of the ring, we have, from the equation of a line of 
force, sin? 6/r=constant, 
2a cos 0, 

sin? 0 


Taking 6r=2-6 10° cm, as before, we obtain 60=6° for the width of 
the region. Martyn’s identifies this zone of precipitation of the charges 
escaping from the ring with the auroral zone, and points out that the 
width of 6° agrees well with the estimate derived by Chapman and Vestine 
(1938). A more accurate estimation of the angular radius of the auroral 
zone and the width to be expected has been made by Nagata (1952) who 
takes into account also the magnetic field of the ring-current. The 
following table, due to Nagata, shows the variation of the inner and outer 
angular radii of the zone, 6; and @,, for rings of radius za producing a 
decrease of the geomagnetic field 4H at the earth’s surface. 


r= — 


nee ee eS ee 
* Chapman and Ferraro had suggested this possibility though they gave no 
detailed discussion (see Chapman (1948), p. 131). 
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It will be seen that for a ring current producing a moderate disturbance 
(say 20) the results are in good agreement with Martyn’s approximate 
theory. If the current in the ring is large the surface charges may be 
trapped by the magnetic field of the ring and cannot then escape. This is 
indicated by the absence of entries in the table in the columns for z=8 and 
10. Two interesting points are brought out by this table; firstly the 
auroral zone is shifted southwards (in the northern hemisphere) as the 
magnetic disturbance produced by the ring increases, in accordance with 
observed facts. Secondly, we must expect the position of the ring to be 
nearer the earth at times of large magnetic disturbance ; in fact if the rings 
are further out than a distance of 10 earth radii, the auroral zone could not 
extend further south than about 23°. The fact that the aurora is seen in 
geomagnetic latitudes as low as 35° indicates that on Martyn’s theory, we 
must expect that at times of great magnetic storms the ring current to be 
nearer to the earth. This would be expected on the Chapman—Ferraro 
theory since the greater the penetration of the stream surface into the 
earth’s magnetic field the greater the magnetic disturbance. On the 
Chapman-Ferraro theory the ring current must be symmetrical with 
respect to the geomagnetic axis. This implies that the auroral zone is 
very nearly circular, in contrast to the asymmetrical shape of the auroral 
zone on Alfvén’s theory. 

Table 4 


26° 34! | 22°12" | 22°12! 19° 28" | 17° 33’ 
27: 00 | 22 51 | 23 10 | 20 5: 21 29 | 22 02 


26 | 23 29 | 24 13 | 2: 22 28 | 22 16 
19 | 24 41 | 26 05 

O7 | 25 51 |. 27-24 

56 | 26 59 

43 | 28 11 


§ 39. Tur AURORAL ZONE CURRENT 


The charges escaping from the charged layers on the walls of the hollow 
along the lines of magnetic force will, after a time, render these lines of 
equipotentials. Thus the polarization electric field will be transferred 
to the auroral zone and there give rise to a meridional electric field of the 
same order of magnitude as in the charged layers. The incoming particle 
will produce, moreover, enhanced ionization and conductivity in the 
ionosphere, especially in the lower levels of penetration : such enhanced 
ionization at times of auroral displays has indeed been found by radio- 
sonde (Ratcliffe and White 1933, Lovell et al. 1947). Thus electric 
currents will flow along meridians across the auroral zone. The current 
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system envisaged by Martyn is one flowing in a closed system of sheets from 
the stream to the zone and thence back to the stream. The currents in the 
sheets, being opposite on the two opposite sides, will only produce a small 
effect at the earth’s surface, but may be intense enough to contribute to the 
polar magnetic disturbance. Martyn estimates that the potential differ- 
ence between the inner and outer boundaries of the zone may well exceed 
10° volts, so that the meridional electric field #,, is rather more than 
10~* volts/em. In conjunction with the nearly vertical electric field, 
H,, in the auroral zone, this electric field will produce a drift motion of the 
ions of both signs of magnitude 


a Nance 
(7?) wv? 
where w(—eH/m) is the gyromagnetic frequency of the charge and v the 
ionic collision frequency. 

This drift will be westerly on the morning side and easterly on the 
evening side of the earth. As the flow of the stream from the sun 
diminishes and the momentum of the ring dominates the circulation of the 
ring, the drift will be westerly in all parts of the zone, since the electric 
field will then be due to the charges escaping from the ring. 

If the masses and collision time-interval of the ions and electrons were 
identical, these drifts would, during the first day of the storm, merely 
transfer ions from the sunlit to the dark side of the auroral zone. It is 
highly improbable that both the masses and collision time-interval of both 
the ions and electrons are identical. Martyn states that the magnetic 
and ionospheric effects can be readily explained if the ions drift somewhat 
faster, say 10 to 30% faster, than the electrons. In this case, a Hall 
current amounting to about half-a-million amperes will flow round the 
auroral zone in the first day of the storm westward on the dawn hemisphere 
eastward on the sunset meridian. This Hall current sets up a polarization 
field tending to impede the flow, which is positive on the midnight, and 
negative on the noon meridian. The potential of this field in the auroral 
zone can be represented by S, cos %, where ¢ is the longitude measured from 
the midnight meridian. Martyn finds that-this potential distribution sets 
up an ionospheric current system in all parts of the world which has the 
strength and form required to explain the main features of the S7 field, 
as described by Chapman and Vestivie (1938). 


§ 40. Discussion oF AURORAL THEORIES 


Of the various interesting theories of the aurora which have been pro- 
posed none can be said to be complete or satisfactory. The theories of 
Stormer and Birkeland reproduce many analogies with the observed forms 
of the aurora and their geographical distribution and diurnal variation. 
But, as wi-h all one-sign theories, the criticism first directed against them 
by Schuster that the stream could not hold together against the electro- 
static repulsion of its parts is really destructive. 
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Likewise, the neglect of the powerful local electrostatic fields in Alfvén’s 
theory, once the ions invade the forbidden region of the electrons, to which 
Cowling drew attention, shows that the theory remains in an unsatisfactory 
state. The theory is moreover largely qualitative and where quantitative 
arguments are given, these are usually unconvincing. Chapman (1948) 
states that before the stream reaches a distance of 10 solar radii from the 
sun, the lateral drift would have completely separated the positive and 
negative parts of the stream. Alfvén’s theory has nevertheless many 
original and attractive features, some in common with Martyn’s theory. 

As regards the Chapman-Ferraro theory, only the theory of the first 
phase is at all complete and their theory of the main phase is at present 
only a qualitative sketch. Martyn has made a valuable contribution to 
their theory by pointing out that the charzes escaping from the ring 
current would acquire energy sufficient to give the observed penetration 
of aurorae. He suggested that the hollow in the stream would close up 
on the night side of the earth, on account of maxwellian pressures on the 
walls of the hollow: but he gives no quantitative discussion and for 
reasons given in § 37, the writer is inclined to doubt whether the hollow 
does in fact close up. Martyn’s theory is perhaps the more promising 
one at present. It has several features in common with Alfvén’s: both 
suppose that the equatorial ring current flows at distances of a few earth 
radii from the earth, and in both theories the charged particles are supposed 
to be accelerated near the earth by electric fields so as to acquire suffi- 
ciently high energies to enable them to penetrate down to auroral levels, 
Both identify the auroral zone with the projection along the lines of force 
over the earth’s surface of the boundary of the forbidden region (in the 
case of Alfvén’s theory) or of the ring current (in the case of Martyn’s 
theory). Their theories differ in that in Alfvén’s theory the positive ions 
are precipitated over the morning side of the earth and the electrons over 
the night side, whilst in Martyn’s theory both positive ions and electrons 
are precipitated over the ‘auroral zone’. In this connection Meinel’s 
observations of the Doppler shift of the H« line in the auroral spectrum 
indicating the entry of protons in the earth’s atmosphere, are unfavourable 
to a theory in which electrons alone are precipitated over the night side of 
the earth. 

The low particle density required by Alfvén (10-4 particles per c.c.) 
also contrasts with the density required by the Chapman—Ferraro—Martyn 
theory (about 20 protons or 1 calcium atom per c.c.). The writer believes 
that a stream whose particle density is as low as Alfvén supposes is un- 
likely to be able to account for geomagnetic disturbance (§ 35). 

The current system, to which the polar magnetic disturbance is 
attributed in both theories, is supposed to flow mainly in the auroral 
zones, westward on the morning side, eastward on the evening side, as 
suggested by Chapman’s analysis of the S; field. But the origin of these 
currents differs in the two theories. In Alfvén’s theory there is a poleward 
current from the boundary of the forbidden region facing the sunlit 
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hemisphere ; and the circuit is completed by a return current via the 
auroral zone to the boundary of the forbidden region facing the nightside 
hemisphere. In Martyn’s theory the poleward and return currents flow in 
neighbouring sheets and the auroral zone current is due to a differential 
drift velocity of the ions and electrons. 

Alfvén has sought to verify his theory by a laboratory experiment. 
This has been carried out by Malmfors (1946) and resembles Birkeland’s 
experiment with a terrella except that an electric field normal to the 
direction of magnetization of the terrella is applied and the ionization 
is started by an electron gun. As in Birkeland’s experiments, the ions and 
electrons are deflected poleward by the (dipole) magnetic field of the 
terrella and there produce two luminous rings, one around each pole. 
The rings are, moreover, eccentric, in accord with Alfvén’s theory. Alfvén 
maintains that this experiment is important in showing the essential part 
played by the solar magnetic field. But such an experiment can only have 
direct bearing on the actual natural motions of the charges if the reduction 
in linear scale corresponds exactly with the conditions obtaining in the 
natural case. This condition does not appear to obtain in Malmfors’s 
experiment. 

Only a brief mention can be made of the ‘ultraviolet light’ theory 
of Maris and Hulburt (1928, 1929, 1930). This, like Dauvillier’s theory 
(1932), ascribes the production of the aurora to terrestrial particles though 
in every other respects differs greatly from it. The authors suppose that 
in the exosphere, the fringe of the upper atmosphere where collisions are 
rare, some of the molecules may, by superelastic collisions, be driven 
upwards to heights of 30 to 40 thousand kilometers above the earth. An 
aurora or magnetic storm is supposed to occur when the sun emits an 
abnormally intense ‘ blast’ of ultraviolet light, thereby ionizing these high 
flying molecules. The ions and electrons so liberated are at once subject 
to the guidance of the earth’s magnetic field, which compels them to 
travel along the magnetic lines of force. The lines of force that leave the 
earth’s surface along the auroral zone meet the equator at a height of 30 000 
to 40 000 km above the surface, and it is for this reason that Hulburt and 
Maris suppose that the auroral particles originate at this level. 

The blast of ultraviolet light is supposed to facilitate further the pro- 
duction of high speed particles by exciting more particles at lower levels. 
The particles take about 3 hours to attain their supposed high level ; 
some particles will be ionized before reaching their topmost level, will enter 
the atmosphere in lower latitudes than usual—in accordance with the 
observed increase in the auroral radius at times of magnetic storms. 

As a theory of aurorae, this has been criticized by Chapman on the 
grounds that the velocity of free fall under gravity acquired by the 
particles on arrival in the earth’s atmosphere from 40 000 km is about 
10 km/sec, which is far too small to account for penetration down to auroral 
levels. The theory has been criticized as a theory of magnetic storms by 
Chapman (1930) and McNish (1937). 
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§ 41. CONCLUSION 


The diversities of auroral theories so far proposed may indeed seem 
perplexing. The difficulties encountered by corpuscular theories of one 
sign are insuperable, and the most promising line of attack now seems to be 
the hypothesis that aurorae are due to phenomena accompanying the 
advance of a neutral ionized gas in the earth’s magnetic field, as in the 
theories of Alfvén and Martyn. 

Alfvén’s theory requires the additional hypothesis that the sun should 
possess a general magnetic field but, as was mentioned in § 32, there 
appears to be little evidence to support this. Moreover, the theory offers 
no explanation of the first phase of magnetic storms and, as Cowling has 
shown, it is open to a number of objections. 

There remains Martyn’s theory based on the theory of magnetic storms 
developed by Chapman and Ferraro. In some respect this theory remains 
the most promising starting point for an auroral theory and the authors 
feel sufficiently confident that it is substantially correct. Whilst Martyn’s 
theory is an interesting and valuable contribution to the subject it 
would be premature to comment on the correctness of his views ; there 
is a great need for caution in a subject which abounds in pitfalls. This is 
in part due to our lack of understanding of the phenomena accompanying 
the motion of a neutral ionized gas in a magnetic field ; and this subject 
would certainly repay further study just as further observation of the 
auroral spectrum, especially at times of intense magnetic storms, would add 
to our understanding of the problem. 
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(a) Two auroral spectrograms taken by Vegard and Ténsberg, A with effective 
exposure 37 hours (from 1935 October 15 to 1936 March 28), and B with 
effective exposure 15 hours (from 1936 December 3 to 1937 April 10). 
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(b) Spectrograms showing the enhancement of the red OJ-line (6300) relative to 
the green Ol-line (5577), with increasing altitude ; I, 1937 October 11, 
ILIV, 1937 October 12 (Vegard, Geof. Publ., xii, No. 5). 1.P.G.=Ist 
positive bands of nitrogen. 
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(a) Spectrum of the summits of blue auroral rays at a height of about 
400-650 km taken at Oslo by Stérmer, 1938 September 15. 
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(b) The same spectrum (on the left) compared with a spectrum of the light from 
yellow-green auroral curtains, height of lower border about 92 km. 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


‘THE progress in a field of research is seldom steady but more frequently 
takes place as a series of steps. A subject may be dormant or show only 
routine development for many years and then a sudden burst of activity 
takes place in which advances are made in a short time far greater than 
what has been achieved in the past decade. These sudden advances are 
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sometimes associated with the discovery of a new piece of fundamental 
information, but frequently they are associated with a development in 
experimental equipment which enables measurements to be made which had. 
previously been impossible because of equipment limitations. Consider- 
able advances in infra-red spectroscopy have been made during the last 
thirty years, especially after the importance of the infra-red spectrum in 
organic chemistry had come to be appreciated. Until quite recently, 
however, the detectors of infra-red radiation available to spectroscopists 
for the region of the spectrum between 1-5, and 10, where most of the 
interesting spectra occur, had hardly shewn any advance for nearly half a 
century. For the near infra-red, say 0-75» to 1-5, several of the techni- 
ques widely used in the visible region of the spectrum (e.g., very sensitive 
photographic plates and photo-emissive detectors) had become available 
and a great increase in sensitivity had been achieved. Until the advent of 
the lead sulphide cell, however, only thermal methods of detection, with 
their limitations in speed of response, were available for wavelengths greater 
than 1-5. The lead sulphide photo-conductive detector extended the use 
of photo-electric techniques to about 4, and recent developments with 
lead telluride and lead selenide detectors have pushed this limit to nearly 
10 uw. The use of these detectors has given a great impetus to high 
resolution infra-red spectroscopy. A review of recent work on the solar 
spectrum has been given by Goldberg (1950) and illustrates well the use 
of the new technique of using PbS detectors. Recent work on the fine 
structure of infra-red spectra by H. W. Thompson and his colleagues is 
typical of what now can be achieved with PbTe cells (Thompson and 
Williams 1952, Boyd and Thompson 1952). In addition to a reduction 
of the response time to a few microseconds, an increase in sensitivity of at 
least 100 times over the best thermal detectors is available with these 
cells (see § 7.2). It is this remarkable advance in sensitivity and speed 
that has brought about the recent developments in high resolution infra-red 
spectroscopy. A popular review of developments in the instrumentation 
of infra-red spectroscopy during the past half-century and in particular of 
the effect of the new photo-conductive detectors has been given by Strong 
(1951). Detailed reviews of both technique and types of spectra studied 
up to 1947 have been given by Williams (1948) and by Sutherland and Lee. 
(1948). The present review will not be concerned with spectra but with 
the detectors and with the physics of the semi-conductors whose study led 
to their development. 

As frequently happens the need for instrumental development leads to. 
fundamental advances in physical knowledge, and again the advances in 
the latter lead to further instrumental development. The very large: 
effort now concentrated on semi-conductor research, and in particular on 
germanium, arose through the development of the transistor, which was 
invented as a result of a fundamental study of the surface states on ger- 
manium. The development of the infra-red cells has been somewhat 
parallel, The need for infra-red detectors, with fast response, led to an 
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intensive study of PbS which has long been known to be photo-conductive 
in the infra-red. At first, the fundamental work had very little reper- 
cussion on cell development, which was mainly empirical. The study of 
PbS was extended to associated substances PbTe and PbSe, and their 
properties as semi-conductors became known. This has now led directly 
to the recent development of PbSe cells which extend the photo-electric 
infra-red spectrum to nearly 10 pu (see § 7.3). The present review will be 
concerned with the research carried out mainly since 1948 to study the 
properties of the infra-red photo-conductors as semi-conductors. Most of 
the work has been concerned with PbS, PbTe, and PbSe, but a considerable 
number of other substances has been studied, much less thoroughly. 
A review will then be given of infra-red cell development during this period. 

A brief account of early work on infra-red photo-conductors and of the 
work carried out in Germany during the war has been given by Elliott 
(1947). This work led to the development of quite good PbS cells and to 
an appreciation that PbTe and PbSe were promising cell materials. It 
also shewed that these materials were semi-conductors which may exist 
as either p- or n-type but gave conflicting evidence on their electronic band 
structure. Early work in the U.S.A. and in particular the pioneering 
work of Case and Cashman has been discussed by Sutherland and Lee 
(1948). This work grew out of the development of thallium sulphide cells. 
These have a long-wave limit of about 1-1 and are not therefore effective 
in the spectral region 2.—10 with which we are concerned in this review. 
More recent American work, particularly that of Cashman on the develop- 
ment of PbS, PbSe, and PbTe cells has been briefly reviewed by Sutherland 
and Simpson (1952). A great deal of the work in this country on cell 
development has not been fully published but some account of the work 
at the Admiralty Research Laboratory, Cambridge University and the 
Telecommunications Research Establishment* (Ministry of Supply) has 
been given by Sutherland and Lee (1948) and in various publications 
referred to in their review. The early work on the physical properties of 
the PbS group of semi-conductors has been discussed by Smith (1951). It 
is therefore proposed, in the present review, to discuss mainly work carried 
out since 1947, both on semi-conductor research and on cell development. 
This will be divided as follows. First of all a brief account will be given of 
work on evaporated and chemically deposited layers and on other poly- 
crystalline forms of PbS, PbTe and PbSe, followed by an account of similar 
work on other infra-red photo-conductors. Then an account will be given 
of the laboratory growth of single crystals of PbS, PbTe and PbSe and 
their use together with natural crystals of galena to study the electronic 
band structure of these substances and their fundamental properties as 
semi-conductors. The recent development of infra-red cells will then be 
discussed and the review will conclude with a theoretical discussion of the 
operation of these cells and of the ultimate limits of sensitivity of such 


detectors. 
* Hereafter referred to as T.R.E. 
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§2. THe PbS Group oF SEMI-CONDUCTORS; EXPERIMENTS WITH THIN 
LAYERS AND OTHER POLYCRYSTALLINE ForRMS 


The infra-red photo-conductors, such as PbS, form a very interesting 
group of semi-conductors and are worthy of fundamental study quite. 
apart from their use as materials for the manufacture of photo-cells. They 
form an interesting contrast to the elementary semi-conductors such as 
germanium. They are similar in many respects and, in particular, are 
characterized by having a relatively low energy gap between the full and 
conduction bands. They can also exist as p-type and n-type, but their 
optical properties are somewhat different. Until recently these substances 
have only been available for study in polycrystalline form apart from 
fairly impure samples of natural galena. Because of their use in photo- 
cells in the form of evaporated or chemically deposited thin layers much 
of the early work was done on them in this form. One of the chief 
advantages of the thin layer is that various amounts of impurity in gaseous 
form may readily be added or extracted. 

The main characteristics of any semi-conductor on which it is desired to 
obtain information are the width of the energy gap 4H between the full 
and conduction bands and the nature, density and distribution of impurity 
levels between the bands, as a function of temperature. In addition it is 
of great interest to know the mobility of both electron and hole carriers 
and their effective mass. The measurements that may be made to obtain 
these with evaporated layers are very limited and it must be admitted 
that little progress was made till pure single crystals were available. 
Some of the features shewn by measurements on polycrystalline samples 
are however of interest and we shall briefly review these measurements. 

The main type of measurement until quite recently was the variation of 
resistance and thermo-electric power with temperature. Provided it is 
assumed that the mobility of the carriers does not vary rapidly with 
temperature, the resistance R may be expected to vary as 


Rot A oxp (62:7) a nt ee 


For ‘intrinsic ’ conduction « would correspond to the gap width 4H 
between the full and conduction bands. For ‘impurity ’ conduction e¢ 
would correspond approximately to the depth of the impurity levels below 
the conduction band (n-type) or above the full band (p-type). Early 
measurements of the variation of resistance with temperature aimed at 
determining 4# in this way. The sign of the thermo-electric power was 
usually taken as an indication of whether n-type or p-type conduction was 
predominant. There are a number of difficulties associated with this 
procedure. It is now well-known that the thermo-electric power is not a 
good index of the nature of the conduction and there is no convincing way 
of determining from the early measurements what is the significance of the 
value obtained for ¢ from an equation like (1). There is also a good deal of 
evidence to shew that much of the variation of resistance of evaporated 
layers with temperature arises from the barriers between the small 
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erystals of which the layer is composed. This will be discussed later. In 
order to avoid this difficulty experiments were also carried out with poly- 
crystalline bulk samples and with crystals of natural galena. The crystals 
available to the early workers seem to have been rather impure and gave 
very variable results. When resistance-temperature measurements were 
reduced by plotting log R against 1/7’, in general the straight line expected 
from eqn. (1) was not obtained. A curve with positive slope corres- 
ponding to values of « varying between 0-3 ev and zero and even becoming 

negative for some samples of PbS was obtained. The slope could be varied 
over a wide range of values by various treatments including baking in 
oxygen or in vacuo. This early work, particularly that of Bauer (1940), 
Hisenmann (1940) and Hintenberger (1942), established that the group of 
substances PbS, PbT’e, PbSe are semi-conductors, can exist either as 
p-type or as n-type and indeed can be changed from the one to the other by 
suitable treatment. They can also behave as semi-metals. No 
convincing evidence for the value of 4H was, however, obtained although 
it was thought to be about 0-3 ev for PbS (see § 3.2). 

By measuring also the Hall constant at room temperature Hintenberger 
(1942) obtained values for the carrier mobility. These varied between 
50 and 1 cm/sec per volt/em. Such values are now known to be 20-1000 
times lower than the mobilities found for single crystals of these substances 
(see § 3.2). This early work has been discussed by Chasmar and Putley 
(1951) who suggest that a large part of the variation of resistance with’ 
temperature in polycrystalline samples, and especially in layers, arises 
from the variation of contact resistance with temperature, the variation 
of resistance of individual micro-crystals being relatively small. It is 
found, and has been substantiated by later work on single crystals, that 
the more impure samples behave as semi-metals in the bulk and not as 
semi-conductors, i.e., they have a positive temperature coefficient of 
resistance. 


2.1. Structure of Thin Layers of PbS, etc. 


Recent work on evaporated layers has led to a better understanding 
of their nature. When viewed under a high-power microscope, layers as 
used in photo-conductive cells, having an average thickness of about l tp 
appear as a series of ‘islands’ made up of small crystals of sizes lying 
mainly between about 1 and 0-1. This has been confirmed by Wilman 
(1948) using electron diffraction methods. The crystals making up the 
layer have the lattice parameters of the pure materials PbS, ete., within the 
accuracy of measurement. An interesting observation, which may be of 
significance in the theory of photo-conductivity of such layers, is that in 
layers treated with oxygen traces of the compound PbO. PbSO, appear. 
Measurements made at Purdue University confirm this and indicate that 
the PbO . PbSO, is confined to the surface of the crystals, since it shows 
up with electron diffraction but not with x-rays.* 

* Private communication from Dr. K. Lark-Horowitz. 
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2.2. Resistance of Thin Layers of PbS, ete. 


Having established the polycrystalline nature of such layers it is 
desirable to find the part played by contact resistance in determining the 
variation of electrical resistance with temperature. In order to do this, 
measurements have been made, on various types of layer, at frequencies 
up to 60 Mc/s by Chasmar (1948) who has shown that as the frequency is 
increased above 100 ke/s the resistance of the layer falls rapidly reaching a 
more or less steady value at about 60 Mc/s. Similar measurements have 
been made on PbS layers by Kolomiets (1948). These measurements were 
interpreted as shewing that at high frequencies the contact resistance is 
shorted out owing to the effects of barrier capacity and the resistance left is 
that of the bulk material of the crystallites making up the layer. If this is 
so, it would appear that less than 1°, of the d.c. resistance is due to the 
latter. Moreover, the temperature coefficient of resistance decreases in 
magnitude as the frequency is raised and may even change sign and 
become positive when the d.c. value is negative. This would appear to 
shew that inter-crystalline barriers account for a large part of the variation 
of resistance of layers with temperature. It follows that the use of eqn. (1) 
together with log R/7'! plots from measurements made on such layers 
are unlikely to give any useful information on the value of 4H or on the 
distribution of impurity levels in the bulk material. This interpretation 
has, however, been criticized by Rittner and Grace (1952) who have shewn 
that a considerable decrease in the resistance of such layers at high 
frequencies is to be expected from the distributed capacitance of the 
film alone. Recent measurements at frequencies up to 200 Mc/s by 
Humphrey, Lummis, and Scanlon (1952) have shewn that both distri- 
butive and intercrystalline capacity are required to explain the variation 
of resistance. There is, however, other evidence for the presence of 
barriers. For example, Simpson (1947) has shewn that if an evaporated 
layer of PbSe is compressed or extended 0-01°% a reversible decrease or 
increase in resistance of about 5% is obtained. By assuming that the 
intercrystalline spacing is a linear function of the temperature and that 
electron conduction across the gap is by ‘ tunnel’ effect, he has obtained 
a theoretical expression for the variation of resistance of a layer with 
temperature which agrees fairly well with his observations. A similar 
model, in which conduction is by thermal excitation over the inter- 
crystalline barriers has been discussed by Chasmar and Putley (1951). 
By this means they have been able to account for the variation of resistance 
with temperature of a large number of evaporated layers. That a large 
part of the resistance, at least at room-temperature and below, in 
evaporated films is at inter-crystalline contacts can now hardly be doubted, 
as there is a great deal of other confirmatory evidence. For example, 
Starkiewicz, Sosnowski, and Simpson (1946) have observed marked 
rectifying effects when evaporated layers are ‘ polarized ’ by passing 
current through them at temperatures of the order of 250°c. Marked 
photo-voltaic effects which vary in a random fashion across the layer are 
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also observed when it is examined by means of a very small spot of light 
(Sosnowski, Soole, and Starkiewicz, 1947). There is also some strong 
evidence obtained from a study of the photo-conductivity of such layers as 
we shall see later. The exact nature of the contacts is still somewhat in 
doubt and will be discussed in § 6.1. 

When a layer of pure PbS about 1 w thick is evaporated in a high vacuum 
a relatively low resistance film is obtained, corresponding to a bulk 
resistivity of about 0-01 ohm cm at room temperature. When a trace of 
oxygen is admitted the resistance rises extremely rapidly by as much as 
1000 times. This may be due to the formation of high resistance inter- 
crystalline barriers. Further baking of the film in oxygen, in general, 
leads to a further increase of resistance and then a decrease under some 
conditions. This process has been studied by Sosnowski, Starkiewicz and 
Simpson (1947) and by Schwarz (1948). The former have shewn that 
under certain conditions a layer which starts as n-type, as indicated by 
thermo-electric power, is gradually changed to p-type, the resistance 
passing through a maximum as the thermo-electric power passes through 
zero. This does not always take place and conversion of a layer to an 
oxide form may be obtained with continuously increasig resistance. The 
effect of oxygen on the resistance of PbS films has been studied by 
Ehrenberg and Hirsch (1951) using an ingenious apparatus in which the 
temperature is varied so rapidly that changes in the structure of the layers 
are unlikely during the measurement. In the interpretation of their 
measurements they have entirely ignored the effect of inter-crystalline 
barriers. Quite recently it has been shewn by Putley (1952 b) by making 
a direct comparison between single-crystals and sintered polycrystalline 
samples of PbS, that, except at quite high temperatures (above 600°x), 
resistance-temperature measurements give quite different results. This 
work would appear to shew conclusively that in such measurements, 
except at high temperatures, the inter-crystalline barriers play a prominent 
part in determining the variation of resistance with temperature. 

2.3. Hall Constant Measurements on Evaporated Layers of PbS, eic. 

Since the early Hall constant measurements of Hintenberger (1942), 
using electrometer techniques, which shewed that the mobilities of 
electrons and positive holes in evaporated layers of PbS, etc., were of 
the order of 1-50 cm/sec per volt/em, very little has been done until 
recently. The method used by Hintenberger is difficult to apply to high 
resistance layers and it is hard to avoid the effects of other thermo- 
magnetic effects. An alternating current technique which overcomes 
some of these difficulties has recently been used by Lothrop (1949) and 
Halvorsen (1951) at Northwestern University, U.S.A. Another method 
has been developed by Russell and Wahlig (1950) and has also been used 
at T.R.E. This uses different frequencies for the magnetic field and 
current passing through the specimen, and the Hall voltage is observed at 
the sum or difference frequency. Measurements have shewn that films 
can be converted from n-type to p-type and vice-versa with various 
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treatments in oxygen and in vacuo and may change character over 
different temperature ranges. Mobilities of the same order as measured 
by Hinterberger are also found. The measurements are difficult 
to interpret due to the effect of inter-crystalline barriers. Putley 
(1952 b) has, however, shewn recently that poly-crystalline sintered 
samples give similar values for the Hall constant to those obtained with 
single crystals of comparable purity. Although it has not yet been 
definitely established, there is reason to hope that Hall constant measure- 
ments on evaporated layers may also give valuable information regarding 
the bulk properties of the crystals of which the layer consists, whereas, as 
we have seen, resistance measurements are unlikely to do so. 


2.4. Resistance and Hall-constant Measurements on Poly-crystalline Bulk 
Samples of PbS, etc. 


Since the early measurements of Bauer (1940), Eisenmann (1940), and 
Hintenberger (1942), using polycrystalline ingots cooled from a melt, very 
little progress with measurements on such samples has been made until 
fairly recently. The early measurements shewed that such samples had a 
very much lower resistivity at room temperature than is generally 
obtained with evaporated layers—of the order of 0-1—0-001 ohm cm. 
These samples shewed in some cases negative temperature coefficients of 
resistance and could exist as either n-type or p-type as shewn by Hall 
constant measurements. Frequently positive temperature coefficients of 
resistance were found and at one time it was wondered whether indeed 
these substances were semi-conductors in the bulk, the negative tempera- 
ture coefficients sometimes observed being possibly due to inter-crystalline 
barriers. It is now known that such behaviour is characteristic of impure 
samples and that pure samples do indeed behave as semi-conductors. No 
clear indication of intrinsic conductivity was observed from the slopes of 
the log R/T’? curves which varied greatly from one sample to another. 
This is now known to be due to the fact that insufficiently pure samples 
were available. The first clear evidence of intrinsic conductivity in this 
group of substances was obtained by Chasmar and Putley (1951) for PbTe. 
They measured the variation of resistance and Hall constant for a number 
of poly-crystalline ingots over a temperature range extending from 
1000°K to 300°K. The ingots were of fairly high purity and resulted from 
unsuccessful attempts to grow single crystals. Both n-type and p-type 
samples at room temperature were used. At temperatures below 600°K 
the resistance and Hall constant values varied greatly from sample to 
sample but above this temperature very nearly the same value was found 
for all samples. Curves giving the variation of conductivity o and Hall 
constant # are shewn in figs. land 2. The high temperature parts of the 
curves were interpreted as indicating intrinsic conductivity. In this range 
both the resistance and Hall constant are inversely proportional to n, the 
number of conduction electrons, which is prectically equal to the number 
of ‘holes’, Also (Mott and Gurney 1940) 


n,=constant JT? exp(—AH/2kT) |. , ., , (2) 
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so that a logarithmic plot will give 4B. It will be seen from figs. 1, 2 
that the slopes obtained from such plots are approximately Ponca in ine 
high temperature range and that of the Hall constant curve leads to a value 
of AE Urb ev. That this value is approximately correct has since been 
verified using single crystals (see § 3.2). Moreover Putley (1952 b) has 
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Conductivity of PbTe (Chasmar and Putley 1951). 
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recently shown that in the intrinsic range sintered samples of PbS give 
approximately the same value for AZ as single crystals. Resistance values 
at lower temperatures are, however, quite different for the two types of 
sample. It thus appears that resistance measurements using poly- 
crystalline samples may give very misleading values. Fortunately it turns 
out that the Hall constant measurements for the two types of sample give 
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almost identical results and this type of measurement may thus be likely 
to give a more reliable value of 4H. It may be noted that the value of 
AE obtained from fig. 1 is slightly different from that obtained from 
fig. 2. This is thought to be due to the variation of m_ bility with 
temperature which is included in the variation of resistance as a first 
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Hall constant for PbTe (Chasmar and Putley 1951). 
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order effect. This is another reason for expecting a more reliable value of 
AE from the Hall constant measurements. The value found for PbS is 
about 1-2ev. (For more detai surements usi i 

( letailed measurements using single crystals see 
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§ 3.2. We may also note here that for PbSe 4H—0-5 ev.) The Hall 
constant for the intrinsic range turns out to be negative. This shews that 
conduction is predominantly by electrons so that the mobility of electrons 
is greater than that of ‘holes’ since, in this range, their numbers are 
nearly equal. The values for the mobility deduced from these experiments 
are of the order of 1000 cm/sec per volt/em and are 100-1000 times 
greater than those obtained for evaporated layers. 


2.5. Infra-red Absorption of Evaporated Layers of PbS, etc. 

Another method of obtaining information on the value of the forbidden 
energy gap AH, and possibly on the distribution of impurity levels, is to 
observe the absorption spectrum of the semi-conductor in question. This 
method, while giving useful confirmation of values obtained by the 
electrical measurements discussed above, cannot by itself give an 
unambiguous result owing to the difficulty in deciding exactly which 
electronic transition is associated with a particular absorption band or 
edge. In common with most semiconductors the absorption of the PbS 
group is very high (10°-10%cm~!) in the visible and near infra-red. 
Consequently most of the measurements in this region of the spectrum 
have been obtained with evaporated or chemically deposited layers of the 
order of 0-1-10y thick. The most extensive measurements have been 
made by Gibson (1950) who has studied the absorption of layers of PbS, 
PbSe, and PbTe produced in various different ways. -He has also studied 
the variation of absorption with temperature. The absorption spectrum 
at room temperature of a typical layer of PbS is shewn in fig. 3. It will 
be seen that as the wavelength is decreased beyond about 1-0 the 
absorption increases rapidly and reaches a value of the order of 10° cm~t 
in the visible and near ultra-violet. This absorption ‘edge’ is inter- 
preted as being accociated with transitions of electrons from the full to the 
conduction band. If this is so, and the high value of the absorption 
coefficient would support this, the value of 4# must correspond to a 
quantum energy of approximately 1-2 ev. It is always difficult to obtain 
an exact value of 4H from an absorption ‘edge’ of this kind as it is 
rarely sharp. The value is, however, in good agreement with Putley’s 
value 1-2 ev obtained from Hall constant and conductivity measurements 
(see § 2.4). 

To the long-wave side of the absorption edge there is a long “tail ’ 
extending to 6, and shewing a relatively high absorption coefficient of 
the order of 104cm-!. Beyond 6 the absorption is a good deal less but 
these experiments do not give a value. It must be admitted that, so far, 
no really satisfactory explanation has been given for this absorption which, 
as we shall see later, cannot be associated with the transitions leading to 
photo-conductivity, or indeed with any other known transitions. More- 
over this absorption is found to be largely absent in single crystals (see 
§ 3.3). It is probably due to scattering by the micro-crystals of which the 


layer consists. 
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When the temperature is decreased it is found that the absorption ay: 
near 1. moves towards the long-wave end of the epoca ae ns ‘ 
shift corresponding to an energy change of about 6 x 10" ev/°K. t the 
same time the limit of the ‘ tail ’ moves towards the short-wave end and at 
77°K comes to just over 3 yu (see fig. 4). 
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The absorption spectrum of a chemically deposited layer of PbS (Gibson 1950). 


Very similar absorption curves and variation with temperature were 
found for layers of PbSe and PbTe. In this case the beginning of the 
absorption edge is not so well marked and comes about 1-5-2 corres- 
ponding to quantum energies of 0-8—0-6 ev, slightly higher than the values 
obtained by Putley (see § 3.2). They are, however, sufficiently near to 
make it likely that the absorption associated with the ‘ edges ’ corresponds 
to transitions from the full to the conduction band. In this case the long- 
wave ‘tails’ extend to beyond 12, and absorption coefficients in the 
‘tails’ as high as 10°cm~1 are obtained with the purest samples used. 
When oxygen was baked into the layers the absorption in the ‘ tails ’ 
decreased, but only to about half its highest value. The absorption to the 
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short-wave side of the ‘ edge ’ was, however, unaffected by such treatment. 
We may remark here that no change in absorption in such layers was 
observed at a wavelength corresponding to the long-wave limit of photo- 
conductivity (see § 2.6) 


2.6. Photo-conductivity in Thin Layers of PbS, etc. 

In view of the practical importance of the infra-red photo-conductivity 
of the PbS group of substances more observations have been made of this 
property than of any of the other properties of these semi-conductors. 
It must, however, be admitted that, as a result, very little has been found 
out about the more fundamental properties of these substances. The 
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early work in Germany and in the U.S.A. shewed that these substances 
appeared to be unique in showing very marked photo-conductivity at much 
longer wavelengths than any other known photo-conductors. PbS, for 
example, was known to be photo-conductive to about 3-5 at room 
temperature and to about 4-5 w at liquid air temperature. PbTe and PbSe 
were thought to be photo-conductive to about 6 le at liquid air temperature. 
Within recent years much more detailed studies have been made of the 
spectral variation of photo-conductivity over a wide range of temperatures. 
The results for PbS, PbTe, PbSe will be described in the following sections. 


2.6.1. Photo-conductivity of PbS. 
The most extensive recent measurements of the photo-conductive 

response of PbS have been made by Moss (1947, 1949 b). Figure 5 ae 

the form of response taken with an equal energy spectrum. The chie 
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characteristic is that at wavelengths greater than a certain value the 
response falls off rapidly but there is no point at which it can be said to be 
zero. In practice, the photo-conductive response becomes unobservable 
at a certain wavelength but this depends on the ultimate sensitivity of the 
experimental arrangement, the limit being set by fluctuation noise which 
may be reduced by narrowing the bandwidth. If the variation of response 
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Photo-conductive response of PbS (Moss 1949 b). 


with wavelength is plotted on a logarithmic scale (fig. 5), this rapid 

falling part of the curve is very nearly linear. This is a very charageesnan 
feature of such curves, and if not observed, generally means that the 
sensitivity is insufficient to sh w up this part of the curve. It is desirable 
to be able to fix a definite ‘ long-wave limit ’ for the photo-conductivity. 
Various methods have been suggested, but the one now fairly generally 
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adopted is that suggested by Moss (1952 b), namely the wavelength at 
which the response has fallen to half the value of the maximum occurring 
just before the rapid fall. This is denoted by A,/,. According to Moss 
this value has a theoretical significance for comparison with thermal and 
other energies associated with the photo-conductive transition. 

From fig. 5, another very characteristic feature will be evident. As 
the temperature is decreased the ‘long-wave limit’ moves to longer 
wavelengths. This is contrary to what is observed for most other photo- 
conductors. The shift is found to correspond to an energy change of 
4-7 x 10-4 ev/°K over a wide range of temperature. 

At one time it was thought that the value of ,/, varied very consider- 
ably with state of purity of the photo-conductive layer (Smith 1951). 
Considerable experience with sensitive layers as used in detectors has now 
led to the belief that this variation is fairly small. Some of the marked 
changes observed previously are now thought to arise simply from the fact 
that the photo-conductivity near the ,,, value had fallen below observa- 
tion level whereas that at much shorter wavelengths was still high. This 
is observed in layers which have either been inadequately sensitized with 
oxygen or other treatment or which have been strongly oxydized. For 
example photo-sensitivity curves published recently for layers of widely 
different character including evaporated layers (Clark and Cashman 1952) 
and chemically deposited layers (Eastman Kodak Co. 1952, Milner and 
Watts 1952) shew responses very similar to those obtained by Moss. 
Values for A,;. now commonly found are 2-9 for room temperature or 
3-75 w for liquid air temperature. 

An interesting feature of the spectral response curves obtained with 
modern sensitive photo-conductive cells is that at wavelengths shorter 
than that corresponding to maximum response the response for an equal 
energy spectrum falls off slowly and regularly. If instead the response per 
incident quantum is plotted against wavelength this part of the curve shews 
an almost constant value from wavelengths of the order of 1. right up to the 
point where the response begins to fall rapidly. There is also some evidence 
(see § 7.4) that the quantum efficiency for this region is not far from unity. 

It is now well established that layers showing the above behaviour, and 
in particular the high photoconductive sensitivity out to the limits quoted, 
can only be obtained after suitable treatment such as baking in a low 
pressure of oxygen. Very little information has been published on the 
details of the processes used and these vary considerably with individuals 
making photo-conductive layers in the laboratory and with commercial 
organizations making cells in numbers. 

Two main methods are now used in the preparation of sensitive layers, 
evaporation in a low pressure of oxygen or in vacuo with subsequent 
baking in a low pressure of oxygen (Cashman 1946, Sosnowski, Starkiewicz, 
and Simpson 1947) and chemical deposition (Kicinski 1948) in the 
presence of an oxidizing agent. An electric discharge has also been used 
during evaporation (Schwarz 1948). 
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When a layer of PbS of the highest purity available is evaporated in a 
vacuum better than 10-6mm Hg its photo-sensitivity is small or nil. 
This indicates that the very marked photo-sensitivity is due to a secondary 
process. The fact that the long-wave limit is characteristic of the basic 
material appears to shew, nevertheless, that a primary process is also 
involved. This will be discussed in § 6.1. It appears that the oxygen or 
other treatment serves to show up the basic phenomenon by greatly 
enhancing its effect. 

That a secondary process is taking place is also indicated by the fact 
that the speed of the photo-conductive response to a sudden change of 
radiation intensity varies widely with treatment. With evaporated 
layers, time constants at room temperature may vary with treatment from 
one or two microseconds to several hundred microseconds. For chemically 
deposited layers the time constants are usually longer, ranging from a few 
hundred microseconds to greater than a millisecond (see §7). An 
extensive series of experiments on the variation of time constant with 
various parameters for PbS layers has been carried out by Gibson (1950). 
He found that the decay in photo-conductivity was generally made up of 
two exponentials, corresponding to a rapid initial fall followed by a slower 
decay. The initial time constant is the important one in practice and 
Gibson found this to vary in a very marked manner with temperature. 
Below a certain temperature, characteristic of each layer, but generally 
about 200°K, the initial time-constant varies very little. Above this 
temperature, however, it decreases rapidly with increasing temperature in 
an approximately exponential fashion. The significance of this in under- 
standing the theory of photo-conductivity of layers will be discussed in 
§ 6.1. It is also found that the time-constant decreases rapidly when the 
current through the layer exceeds a certain value and also at high intensities 
of illumination. 

A number of other curious phenomena associated with photo- 
conductivity have been observed by Gibson (1949) and by Chasmar and 
Gibson (1951). It was found, for example, that if a layer of PbS has been 
rendered strongly p-type by heating in sulphur vapour, or in oxygen, to 
such an extent that normal infra-red photo-conductivity has been 
practically destroyed it can be rendered photo-conductive again in the 
infra-red if illuminated for some time at 90°K by visible light. During 
illumination the resistance steadily decreases. The light required to 
produce this effect must have a wavelength shorter than the absorption 
edge of 1-1 4. which is believed to correspond to excitation of electrons from 
the full to the conduction band. The photo-sensitivity decays slowly if the 
specimen is kept at 90°K but disappears quickly if it is warmed up to 
room temperature. 


2.6.2. Photo-conductivity of PbTe 


Evaporated layers of PbTe may be made to shew marked photo- 
conductivity by oxygen treatment just as for PbS. The spectral response 
for such evaporated layers has also been measured by Moss (1948, 1949 b). 
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The curves for variation of photo-sensitivity with wavelength are very 
similar to those obtained with PbS except that the X4/2 value for a given 
temperature is shifted to longer wavelengths (see fig. 6). A rather 
different variation with wavelength has been found by Simpson, 
Sutherland, and Blackwell (1948) and by Simpson and Sutherland 
(1951) who endeavoured to exclude oxygen from their layers. This, 
however, is not easy without the use of very advanced high-vacuum 
techniques. A good deal of experience at T.R.E. with sensitive photo- 
conductive PbTe cells has shewn that curves similar to those obtained by 
Moss are always found for well sensitized layers, which have been treated 
with oxygen. Curves recently published by Clark and Cashman (1952) 
are also of this form. Like those for PbS they shew a sharp linear drop 
when plotted on a logarithmic scale at wavelengths greater than a certain 
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value. At shorter wavelengths a slow fall is shewn, when the response 
is plotted for an equal energy spectrum, but again the response per quantum 
is almost constant till the rapid decrease occurs. The value of )j/. for 
PbTe at 90°K is about 4-75 » and the spectral shift to longer wavelengths 
as the temperature is lowered corresponds to an energy change of 
approximately 5-0 x 10-4 ev/°K. PbTe differs from PbS in that very little 
sensitivity is observed at room temperature, it being necessary to cool the 
layer with solid CO, before any appreciable response is obtained. Only 
evaporated layers of PbTe have been studied, no chemical process for 
forming such layers having been described. i ait 

The time-constants associated with photo-conductivity in layers of 
PbTe have not been so extensively studied as for PbS. The behaviour is 
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however, very similar. Measurements by Scanlon, Petritz, and Lummis 
(1952) have shewn the existence of double time-constants as found for 
PbS by Gibson (1951). 


2.6.3. Photo-conductivity of PbSe 

Both the early work (see Sutherland and Lee 1948) and several measure- 
ments within recent years have shewn that apparently the long-wave 
limit of photo-conductivity of PbSe is the same as that for PbTe, or occurs 
at a slightly shorter wavelength. This is what we should expect since Se 
lies between S and Te in the periodic table. These measurements have 
been carried out both with evaporated layers (Blackwell, Simpson, and 
Sutherland 1947, Moss and Chasmar 1948, Starkiewicz 1948, Moss 1949 b) 
and with chemically deposited layers (Milner and Watts 1949). The 
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long-wave limit has, however, recently been shewn by Gibson, Lawson 
and Moss (1951) to be at a considerably longer wavelength than for PbTe 
(fig. 7). This surprising result was first obtained by use of single crystals 
(see §§ 3.3, 3.4) but was later verified for evaporated layers. The Aj,/» 
value for PbSe is 4-7 for room temperature, 7-1 at 90°K and 8-2 
at 20°K. This corresponds to an energy shift of about 4% 10~4 ev/°K. 
One can only assume that the layers on which previous measurements had 
been made were not sensitized sufficiently to shew the long-wave photo- 
conductivity, which work on single crystals has shewn to be characteristic 

of the material. It may be noted that as for PbS, but not PbTe, appreci- 
able photo-conductivity is observed at room temperature. 

The form of spectral response found by various workers varies a good 
deal and shews peaks in different parts of the spectrum. For well 
sensitized layers such as used for photo-conductive cells at T.R.E. the 
same form of curve as for PbS and PbTe is found (see § 7.3). This 
shews a nearly constant response per quantum till a certain wavelength 
is reached and falls off exponentially at longer wavelengths. The time 


constants for PbSe are similar to those for PbTe but tend to be slightly 
smaller, 
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2.7. Measurements of Thermoelectric Power 


It was established by most of the early workers (e.g., Hintenberger 
1942) that the thermo-electric power of all the substances of the PbS 
group could be either positive or negative and that the sign could be 
changed by various heat treatments. For example if a tellurium-rich 
sample of PbTe is heated in vacuo the sign of the thermo-electric power 
will change from positive to negative. The reverse process takes place if 
it is then heated in oxygen. 

Observations on PbS evaporated layers of Sosnowski, Starkiewicz and 
Simpson (1947) have shewn that baking a lead-rich film of PbS in oxygen 
causes the resistance to rise and then fall, the maximum being reached 
as the thermo-electric power changes sign. Similar results have also been 
obtained by Wyrich and Levinstein (1950) for PbTe layers. Experience 
in making photo-conductive cells at T.R.E. has shewn, however, that this 
behaviour is not found under all conditions and that the observed thermo- 
electric power is not always a reliable index of the sign of the predominant 
carriers. 


§3. Tor PbS Group or SEmi-conpuctTorS; EXPERIMENTS WITH SINGLE 
CRYSTALS 


Some of the early work on PbS was carried out with natural crystals of 
galena. It is not clear whether or not these samples were in the form of 
single crystals. They were, in general, too impure to sh w intrinsic 
conductivity. The first convincing evidence for this was obtained for this 
group of substances, as we have seen (§ 2.4) by Putley and Chasmar (1951) 
using polycrystalline but fairly pure samples of PbTe. Natural crystals of 
reasonable dimensions and purity of PbTe and PbSe are not available 
although these substances do exist naturally, in small quantities, in 
crystalline form as altaite and clausthalite. More recent experiments 
with natural crystals of PbS by Dunaev and Moslakovitz (1947) failed to 
give convincing evidence of intrinsic conductivity. This was found, 
however, by Putley and Arthur (1951) using samples of galena from 
Sardinia of exceptionally high purity. 

3.1. Growth of Single Crystals of PbS, etc 

Since natural crystals of PbS only were available for experiment, and the 
purity of these is not under control, an attempt was made at T.R.E. to 
grow crystals of all three of the substances of this group in the laboratory. 
Since PbS crystals exist abundantly in nature as galena it was thought that 
of the three substance; of this group PbS would be easiest to grow. 
Attempts to grow crystals of appreciable size, first by condensation from 
the vapour phase, and later by the Bridgman-Stockbarger method of 
slowly dropping a melt through a freezing plane, were unsuccessful. On 
turning to PbTe, however, Lawson (1951, 1952) was able to grow large 
single crystals using the latter method. It was found, at first, that in 
spite of variations of the ratio of Pb to Te in the original mix, these crystals 
always came out p-type. It was then discovered that this was due to the 
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presence of oxygen. After careful elimination of oxygen by reduction 
with hydrogen prior to melting, Lawson was able to grow good crystals of 
either n-type or p-type. On applying this improved technique to PbS 
he was then able to grow good single crystals of this substance as well, and 
later of PbSe. Details of the apparatus and the various precautions 
necessary will be found in Lawson’s papers. This successful growth of 
single crystals has led, as we shall see, to some very interesting new 
observations on their optical absorption and photo-conductivity. Crystals 
of PbTe have also been recently grown by Clark and Cashman (1952). 


3.2. Conductivity and Hall Constant Measurements on Single Crystals of 
PbS, ete. 

Measurements of the variation of conductivity and Hall constant with 
temperature on some natural crystals of galena by Putley and Arthur (1951) 
gave a series of curves very similar in form to those obtained by Chasmar 
and Putley (1951) with pure polycrystalline samples of PbTe (figs. 1, 2). 
The slope of the Hall constant curves at high temperatures, in this case, 
gave a value for the energy gap of PbS of 1-17 ev (as compared with 
0-6 ev for PbTe). By using single crystals grown by Lawson (1951, 1952), 
Putley (1952 a, b, c) in a series of important experiments, has verified these 
results generally and has obtained accurate values for the energy gap 4H 
for PbS, PbSe, PbTe at temperatures above 500°c.* In the intrinsic range 
he finds that the value of the conductivity is similar for bulk polycrystalline 
samples and for single crystals of comparable purity. This is not so, 
however, for lower temperatures, the values being consistently higher for 
the single crystals. This is undoubtedly due to the effect of inter- 
crystalline barriers. The Hall constant measurements give similar 
results for both types of sample as has also been verified by the direct 
comparison between single crystals and sintered samples of PbS as 
discussed in § 2.4. 

For the single crystals the general behaviour of the conductivity is as 
follows. For relatively pure samples (having about 101° effective donors or 
acceptors per ¢.c.) the conductivity increases rapidly with increasing 
temperature above 500°K, is fairly constant around room temperature 
and generally increases as the temperature is further decreased. From 
Hall constant measurements the number of carriers increases rapidly with 
increasing temperature above 500°K, and is fairly constant below room 
temperature. or p-type samples a reversal in the sign of the Hall 
constant usually takes place between these temperatures. The temper- 
ature above which the conductivity becomes intrinsic depends on the 
number of impurities, and for impure samples (with say>1018 impurities 
per c.c.) the conductivity may decrease as the temperature is raised right 
up to 900°C, at which temperature marked and irreversible changes in 
characteristics take place. In the intrinsic range we have theoretically 


R=A T-*? exp (AE/2kT) 


* See footnote p. 341, 
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and if log (#T*”) is plotted against 1/T a fairly good but not exactly 
straight line is usually obtained, from which a value of JE can be deduced. 
Tn this way the following values of AH have been obtained.* 


PbS AH=1-17 ev, 
PbSe 4AH=0-5 ev, 
PbTe AH=0-63 ev. 


These may be regarded as the best available values of AE for the intrinsic 
range above 500°c.* That for PbSe is probably less accurate than the 
others owing to the difficulty of obtaining sufficiently pure crystals of this 
substance, but it is certainly considerably less than that for PbTe—a most 
surprising result, which was, however, anticipated by measurements on 
absorption (see § 3.3). The above values are in general agreement with 
the rapid decrease in absorption found for evaporated layers by Gibson 
(1950) (see § 2.5). 

From these measurements values of the mobility have also been deduced. 
It is generally found that the mobilities for single crystals are several times 
greater than for polycrystalline bulk samples, again shewing the effect of 
barriers. For the single crystals remarkably high values of the mobility 
are obtained. The highest values observed at room temperature are as 
follows :— 

PbS. PbSe PbTe 
Max. observed mobility for 290°k ] electrons 640 1400 2100 


- 
in cm/sec per volt/cm | holes 800 1400 840 


The values quoted for electrons and holes apply, of course, to different 
crystals. 

Since the value of the Hall constant is always negative in the intrinsic 
range it follows that the electron mobility is higher than the hole mobility. 
It is probably at least two times higher. From the above maximum values 
we should therefore expect considerably higher electron mobilities to be 
observed. The mobility does not appear to vary much with impurity 
content and from his analyses Putley concludes that there is no evidence 
for impurity scattering in these compounds. At lower temperatures a 
great increase in mobility is observed. For example values of about 
104 cm/sec per volt/em are observed at 77°c and 10° cm/sec per volt/em 
at 20°K. Over a temperature range of about 700°K—100°K it is found that 
the mobility is well represented by an equation of the form 


(OTM AP ae sen aS ee NE Rr RMD 


* Note added in proof :—The above values of AF, obtained from the slope of 
curves similar to those of fig. 2, may be too high. If the more complex 
expression for Z which is got by considering mixed conduction is used, together 
with measured values of the mobility of holes and electrons obtained for various 
temperatures by use of fairly impure p- and n-type samples respectively, 
somewhat smaller values of 4H are found. This does not, however, reduce 
the value of AE for the observed intrinsic range to the order of 2-4 ev for PbS, 
The author is indebted to Dr. E. H. Putley for this information. 
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So far, there is no theoretical basis for such a variation. We may note 
that these mobilities are much greater than those obtained for evaporated 
layers (0-5-50 cm/sec per volt/em). Also the mobilities for layers 
generally decrease as the temperature is lowered. 


3.3. Absorption Measurements with Single Crystals of PbS, PbSe, 
PbTe 


Until recently measurements on the absorption of bulk samples of all 
three substances of this group appeared to shew that they were quite 
opaque in the ultra-violet, visible and infra-red regions of the spectrum. 
Gibson’s (1950) measurements on thin films appeared to confirm this, at 
least out to wavelengths of the order of 6 where absorption coefficients 
greater than 104 cm~! were found. The first observations which shewed 
that the absorption in certain single crystals might be much less than had 
previously been supposed were made by Paul, Jones and Jones (1951) who 
shewed that in an exceptional crystal of natural galena, the absorption 
coefficient was as low as 5cm~! at wavelengths around 44. At wave- 
lengths shorter than 3 the absorption was observed to rise extremely 
rapidly. This absorption ‘edge’ corresponds very well with the long- 
wave limit of photo-conductivity. Although carefully looked for with 
thin films, no indication of its presence had been found (Gibson 1950). 
For films of the type studied by Gibson (1950) it is clearly masked by a 
much greater absorption (~104 cm~+) whose cause is at present uncertain 
and which is apparently absent in single crystals. Such an absorption 
edge was also found by Paul, Jones, and Jones (1951) for a T.R.E. synthetic 
crystal of PbSe. Following on this interesting discovery it was soon found 
(Gibson, Lawson, and Moss 1951) that all three substances of this group 
PbS, PbSe, PbTe in the form of single crystals grown by Lawson shew 
considerable transmission at wavelengths beyond an absorption edge 
whose position corresponds very well with the long-wave limit of photo- 
conductivity as observed with sensitized layers. We may note here that 
bulk photo-conductivity had not yet been observed. This correspondence 
has also been observed for natural galena specimens and a laboratory- 
grown PbTe crystal by Clark and Cashman (1952), who have also shewn 
that the temperature variation of the position of the absorption edge is the 
same as that of the long-wave limit of photo-conductivity. 

A detailed investigation of this absorption and its variation with 
temperature and with impurity content of the specimens has been made by 
Gibson (1952 ¢) using T.R.E. laboratory-grown single crystals of PbS, 
PbSe, PbTe, and by Paul and Jones (1953) using galena crystals. These 
experiments confirm in detail the correspondence over a wide range of 
temperatures between the photo-conductive ‘limit ’ as found with thin- 
layer photo-cells and also with point contact photo-cells made with single 
crystals (see § 3.4) and the absorption edge, for PbS and PbTe. The 
results found for PbSe were, however, at first very surprising. A value of 
about 5» at room temperature and 7 at liquid air temperature was found 
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for the position of the absorption edge. From measurements on layers the 
corresponding photo-conductive ‘limits’ were thought to be about 
3-5 and 5. It was, soon shewn, however, using both single crystal 
photo-cells and evaporated layers that these values were in error and that 
the correspondence in the case of PbSe was also complete (Gibson, Lawson, 
and Moss 1951). That these wavelengths should exceed the corresponding 
ones for PbTe by a considerable amount is most surprising. 


Fig. 8 
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Absorption of n-type PbS crystal (Gibson 1952). 
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Absorption of p-type PbSe crystal (Gibson 1952). 


For the laboratory-grown crystals no values of the minimum absorption 
coefficient as low as that obtained by Paul, Jones and Jones (1951) were 
found. The minimum value varied between about 30 and 300 cm=}. 
Many samples of natural galena shew no observable transmission at all so 
that the sample found by Paul, Jones and Jones (1951), is clearly 

ional (Paul and Jones 1953). 
Ber icai Reese spectra obtained by Gibson for a wide range of 
temperatures are shewn for PbS, PbSe, PbTe in figs. 8, 9, 10 respectively. 
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The common features of these are as follows. A very rapid fall in absorp- 
tion occurs at a certain wavelength (absorption edge) which moves to 
longer wavelengths as the temperature is lowered except at temperatures 
above 500°K at which the variation is small. The rate of change in each 
case is almost the same as that found for the long-wave limit of photo- 
conductivity and corresponds to an energy change of about 4 x 10~4 ev/°c, 
This variation is shewn in fig. 11. 
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Absorption of n-type PbTe crystal (Gibson 1952). 
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Position of absorption edge at various temperatures (Gibson 1952). 


At a wavelength slightly longer than that corresponding to the edge 
the absorption passes through a minimum and then increases slowly but 
steadily with wavelength. In this region the absorption is approximately 
proportional to the square of the wavelength and increases as the 
temperature increases. As we have seen, the value of the minimum 
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absorption varies widely from sample to sample but Gibson finds no correl- 
ation between number of carriers and minimum value. There is a 
tendency for p-type samples to absorb more strongly than n-type samples 
but the difference is not very marked. In contrast, the position of the 
absorption edge appears to be quite characteristic of the material and is 
apparently the same for all samples n-type and p-type alike. This is a 
very important observation as it also appears to indicate that the photo- 
conductive limit is a characteristic of the material and not influenced by 
impurities such as oxygen as had been thought (see § 2.6). This follows 
from the observed correspondence of absorption edge and photo-conductive 
Shimitis 

The value of the absorption coefficient on the short-wave side of the 
absorption edge is difficult to measure but it rises rapidly to values of the 
order of 104cm~1, another strong indication that the absorption is 
characteristic of the basic substance and not an impurity absorption. 
For the latter, impurity concentrations greater than 0-1°% would be 
required and these are most unlikely. So far, it has proved impossible to 
study the variation of the magnitude of the absorption in this region with 
carrier concentration. The absorption ‘ edges’ observed at considerably 
shorter wavelengths (~1 for PbS) with thin films cannot be observed 
with these samples as they cannot be made thinner than 0:05 mm. A few 
very thin small crystals of PbTe (~1 4) have been grown by Lawson by 
evaporation and Gibson (1952 c) has used these to measure the absorption 
down to about ly. The rapid rise in absorption between 1 and 2 
found with evaporated layers and an absorption coefficient of about 
10° cem-! at 1 was again found. It would therefore appear that up to 
about 2:5 the behaviour of layers and single crystals is similar. At 
longer wavelengths, however, the behaviour is quite different, the poly- 
crystalline layers having an additional high absorption of the order of 
104 cm~! extending out well beyond the photo-conductive limit at room 
temperature. Evaporated layers of thicknesses up to 0-05 mm have been 
prepared and behave quite differently from thin flakes of similar thickness 
obtained from a single crystal. 

A different approach to the measurement of absorption in single crystals 
of these substances has been made by Avery (1951, 1952, 1953). By 
measuring the reflection coefficient at a plane crystalline surface at various 
angles of incidence for two planes of polarization he has been able to 
calculate the real and imaginary parts of the dielectric constant and hence 
to deduce the absorption. This method is not applicable for small values 
of the absorption such as occur for wavelengths greater than the photo- 
conductive absorption edge but is well adapted to give values of the 
absorption at shorter wavelengths for which the transmission method fails 
on account of the high absorption. These measurements also shew that 
for single crystals of PbS the absorption increases rapidly from a few times 
104 cm—! to over 4 10° cm~! as the wavelength is reduced below lu. As 
the wavelength is increased it remains of the order of 10* cm~t out to at 
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least 2:5. Absorption coefficients actually somewhat higher than those 
given by Gibson (1952 ¢) are found. This is not surprising in view of the 
difficulty in obtaining uniform layers. Similar results are also obtained 
for PbTe. 

From Avery’s measurements values for the refractive index may be 
found. Only a small variation is found between 1-5 and longer wave- 
lengths up to 3:54. For shorter wavelengths the value begins to decrease. 
At a wavelength of 3, the average values for the refractive index n for a 
number of specimens are given as follows. 

nat 3 

PbS 4-01+0-06 

PbSe 4-59-L0-06 

PbTe 5-35-40-10 
It will be noted that the refractive index follows the natural order and not 
that of the photo-conductive and absorption edges. 

The bearing of these results on the determination of the band structure 

of these crystals will be discussed in § 6. 


3.4. Photo-voltaic Effects and Photo-conductivity in Single Crystals of 
PbS, etc. 

It has long been known that a photo-voltage may be produced at a point 
contact between a metal and some PbS crystals and that the spectral 
characteristic is similar to that for photoconductivity in layers (see Elliott 
1947, Sutherland and Lee 1948). It is also well known that such contacts 
frequently shew marked rectifying action (see § 3.5). 

Photo-conductivity is also shewn by such contacts under certain 
conditions. This generally manifests itself through a reduction of the 
resistance in the ‘ back’ direction of a rectifying contact on illumination. 
It is not easy to separate the photo-voltaic and photo-conductive effects 
but an attempt to do this has been made by Gibson (1952 a, b) in a detailed 
study of the photo-conductive properties of such contacts with single 
crystals of PbTe and PbS. For PbTe marked rectifying properties are 
only found with p-type crystals and then only when the temperature is 
reduced to about 190°K. For such contacts at 90°K marked photo- 
conductive effects are found and also a photo-voltaic effect. The photo- 
conductive effect is only appreciable in the * back ’ direction. For n-type 
crystals only a small effect is found and only after treatment which may 
well produce a p-type layer at the surface. Similar results are found both 
with crystals of natural galena and laboratory grown single crystals of 
PbS. Again only p-type crystals shew marked photo-conductive effects 
For PbS, however, the effect occurs quite readily at room temperature. 
This is in line with experience with photo-conductive layers. The spectral 
response in both cases is almost identical with that for a well-sensitized 
photo-conductive cell. 

Gibson has interpreted his observations in terms of a Schottky-type 
barrier which is created at the surface of the semi-conductor in contact with 
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the metal point. The resistance changes observed are assumed to be due 
to a change in the effective height of the barrier by the incident radiation. 
This leads to a reasonable interpretation of the variation of photo-current 
with applied voltage. For PbTe an effective barrier height of the order of 
0-1 ev is found at 90°K decreasing to a small value at room temperature. 
For PbS the value at 90° is about 0-2 ev and 0-1 ev at room temperature. 

By illuminating the contact with a small spot of light the effective range 
of the carriers which produce the photo-effect was measured. This varies 
from sample to sample but distances of the order of 50 py for the signal to 
fall to half its peak value were found. . 

Similar behaviour was later found for PbSe and, as we have seen (§ 2.6.3) 
it was a measurement of the photo-conductivity at a point contact with a 
PbSe crystal that first established the correspondence for this substance 
between the photo-conductive limit and absorption edge and shewed that 
the long wave limit for PbSe lies well beyond that for PbTe (Gibson, 
Lawson, and Moss 1951).* 


3.5, Rectification and Transistor Action in Single Crystals of 
PbS, etc. 


It has long been known that some galena crystals shew strong rectifying 
action and such crystals were widely used as detectors in the early days of 
wireless. More recent studies have shewn that only p-type samples of 
PbS shew marked rectification (Legrand 1948, Arianova, and Sokolskaya 
1951) and this has also been verified using synthetic crystals of PbS. 
PbSe, and PbTe (Gibson 1952 a, b). Current-voltage characteristics for 
PbS have been studied by Henisch and Granville (1951). The variation of 
rectifying properties by various surface treatments has been discussed by 
Hogarth and Granville (1951) and the effect of introducing various 
constituents into the bulk crystal, including excess sulphur by Riemann 
and Sullivan (1952). 

In view of the similarity of this group of substances with germanium, 
as far as their properties as semi-conductors are concerned, it would seem 
reasonable to expect them to shew transitor action, i.e., the influence of 
the current at a contact biassed in a ‘ forward ’ direction on the current 
at a nearby contact biassed in the ‘ back’ direction (see e.g. Shockley 
1951). This was first observed for p-type samples of PbS by Gebbie, 
Banbury and Hogarth (1950) (Banbury, Gebbie and Hogarth 1952). 
Voltage gains of the order of 25 are common and even higher values are 
sometimes found but, so far, current gains greater than unity have not 
been reported. The frequency characteristics of such transistors have 
been studied by Banbury and Henisch (1950) who have shewn that a 
rapid fall off in response occurs for frequencies above about 200 ke/s. 
That the transistor effect is not wholly a surface phenomenon has been 
shewn by Banbury (1952) by placing the ‘ emitter’ and ° collector ’ on 
ale see Pk ue att er 


* Note added in proof :—Since this was written bulk photo-conductivity has 
been observed in single crystals of PbS by T. S. Moss. The author is grateful 
to Dr. Moss for this information prior to publication. 
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opposite sides of a thin crystal. By this means he has also been able to 
measure the mean range of the ‘ injected’ carriers. For the materials 
used the value is of the order of 50 which is also the value found by 
Gibson (1952 b) for optically injected carriers from his study of the 
photo-conductivity of point contacts with PbS crystals. 

Transistor action has also been found by Hogarth (1953) for laboratory- 
grown (T.R.E.) crystals of PbSe. The effects are not so marked as for the 
best PbS specimens but this is almost certainly due to the fact that the 
synthetic crystals are not so pure as the best samples of natural galena. 
Transistor effects have also been found by Hogarth (1953) for PbTe but 
only at reduced temperatures (90°K). This is in accord with Gibson's 
(1952 a) observations on the photo-conductivity of point contacts with 
PbTe. Again the effects are only marked for p-type samples of all three 
substances. : 


3.6. Other Properties of the PbS Group of Semi-conductors 


We shall discuss in this section various other properties of this group 
of semi-conductors. They all have a sodium chloride crystal structure, 
the edge of the unit cubic cell being as follows : 


PbS 5:97 A.U. 
PbSe 6-14 A.U. 
PbTe 6.45 A.U. 


It will be seen that these follow the natural order. 

Accurate measurements have recently been made of the molecular heats 
of all three substances of the group for temperatures between 14°K and 
300°K by D. H. Parkinson* at T.R.E. It is found that, over this 
temperature range there are no specific heat anomalies and that the values 
of the molecular heat increase smoothly with temperature, that of the 
selenide lying between those of the sulphide and telluride over the whole 
range. This is most interesting in view of the behaviour of the electronic 
properties previously discussed. We may also note that recent measure- 
ments of the heats of formation also indicate that these follow the natural 
order (National Bureau of Standards, 1948). 

Lead sulphide has been thought for some time to become super- 
conducting at low temperatures and this seemed to be confirmed for all 
three substances of this group by more recent measurements by Darby, 
Hatton and Rollin (1950). This is somewhat surprising in view of their 
other properties as semi-conductors. Using moderately pure samples of 
p-type natural galena (7x10! and 2x 10!8 carriers per ¢.c. at room 
temperature) in later measurements Hatton, Rollin, and Seymour (1951) 
have found no evidence of super-conductivity down to a temperature of 
I°x. They conclude that previous observations of superconductivity may 
have been due to formation of lead filaments at grain boundaries in the 


* The author is indebted to Dr. Parkinson for use of this information prior 
to publication. 
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samples. This conclusion is also reached by Hudson (1951) who found no 
evidence of super-conductivity except for specimens for which x-ray 
examination shewed the presence of lead.. In particular no evidence of 
super-conductivity was found for a synthetic crystal of PbTe (T.R.E.) 
down to a temperature of 1:3°k. It may therefore be concluded that these 
substances in pure crystalline form are not superconducting, at least in 
the ‘ helium ’ range of temperatures. 

Thermo-electric power measurements have been made for single crystals 
and an attempt to correlate the direction of rectification, the sign of the 
photo-voltaic effect and thermo-electric power has been made by Granville 
and Hogarth (1951). It is found that a correlation only exists for freshly 
cleaved surfaces or for surfaces which have been carefully etched after 
polishing. It is clear that great care must be taken in the interpretation 
of thermo-electric power measurements if used to give an indication as to 
whether a bulk sample is n-type or p-type. 


§ 4. OTHER INFRA-RED PHOTO-CONDUCTORS 


A large number of compounds and one or two elements are photo- 
conductive in the near infra-red between 1 « and 2. There are very few 
however, which have their A,,, value (see § 2.6.1) greater than 2 p. 


; 4.1. Compounds Involving S, Se, or Te 


A number of such compounds has been discussed by Moss (1950 a, 
1952 b). None of these have 4,,;, greater than 2 4, although some, and in 
particular MoS, for which A,;.=2, may exhibit photo-conductivity at 
wavelengths greater than 2. The photo-conductivity of a number of 
such compounds has been investigated by Braithwaite (1951) using 
evaporated layers. His values for A,;. and A,,, the maximum wavelength 
at which photo-conductivity has been observed are given below, when 
the latter exceeds 2 pu. 


Material Axe (LH) Xn (H) 
Cu, re 1:3 2-2 
Ag, Te 1:3 3-0 
Zn Te \-4 3°5 
Hg Te 31 3-9 
T1,. Te 1-6 2-6 
Sb, Tes 1-6 2-6 
Mo Te, 1-6 2-6 
U Te, 1:35 2-5 


It should be noted that the above values of A,/2 and A,, were measured at 
90°x. Of these substances it will be seen that only Hg Te compares at all 
with the PbS group. 

The photo-conductivity of the series of bismuth compounds which 
corresponds to the PbS group has been studied by Gibson and Moss (1950) 
using evaporated layers. They behave similarly in many respects, the 
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1/2 value shifting to longer wavelengths as the layer is cooled. Their 
sensitivity is greatly increased by oxygen treatment but does not reach 
such high values as found for the PbS series. The sulphide shews very 
little sensitivity at wavelengths greater than 24 but the values for Aj/, 
and X,, for the telluride at 90°K are about 2-8 and 4u respectively. 
As for the lead series the telluride shews no sensitivity at room temperature 
whereas the sulphide does. 

A large number of compounds have been studied by Schwarz (1948) 
as possible materials for use in photo-cells. Of these only InTe appears 
to be sensitive beyond 2 and this only as far as 2-2. We may note, 


however that CdSe shews very high sensitivity (Schwarz 1950), com- - 


parable with that for the PbS group, but is limited to wavelengths less 
than 2p. 
4.2. Intermetallic Compounds 

The intermetallic compound Mg,Sb, has been shewn to be photo- 
conductive in the infra-red by Zhuse, Mochan, and Ruirkins (1948) and 
by Moss (1950 b). Layers evaporated in the pure state were found by 
Moss to shew no photo-conductivity at wavelengths longer than 2-8 
but when evaporated in a low pressure of air the value of A,,;. moved 
out to 3-5y. 

None of these substances have been studied in anything like the detail 
with which the PbS group has been. In particular, work with single 
crystals is lacking. It would clearly be of great interest to make a 
comparable investigation with some of these, particularly HgTe, Bi,Te, 
and intermetallic compounds such as Mg,Sb, which shew photo-conduc- 
tivity well beyond 2x. 


4.3. Photo-conductivity in Elements 

A number of elements which behave as semi-conductors or insulators 
shew photo-conductivity and several of these have \,,, values in the near 
infra-red. These have been fully discussed by Moss (1951, 1952). 
Of the semi-conductors those which have been most extensively studied 
are silicon and germanium with A,/. values of 1-1. and 1-7. Germanium 
is available as single crystals of exceptionally high purity and it is inter- 
esting to compare the properties of this substance with those of the PbS 
group. ‘This we defer till the next section. 

The only element which exhibits photo-conductivity at ordinary 
temperatures at wavelengths appreciably greater than 2, is tellurium. 
The bulk properties of this substance, which behaves as a semi-conductor 
when pure, have been fairly extensively studied and its photo-conductivity 
has been observed by the use of evaporated layers by Moss (1949 a, 1952 b). 
A value of A,/. of about 3-7 is obtained for layers cooled with liquid 
air and for 4,, about 4:34. Very little photo-conductivity is observed 
at room temperature. The value of A,,. moves to longer wavelengths as 
the temperature is reduced (Moss 1950c) the shift corresponding to 
about 2 x 10-4 ev/°c. 
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Tellurium has been studied as a semi-conductor by a large number of 
workers but, as has usually happened, until fairly recently samples of 
sufficient purity were not available. Bottom (1948, 1949) established 
that, in its pure state, tellurium is a semi-conductor shewing intrinsic 
conductivity at room temperature. His value for the forbidden energy 
gap AF is 0-38 ev. Johnson (1948) found a similar value for JE, and 
room temperature mobilities, derived from Hall constant measurements, 
of about 550 cm/sec per volt/em for both holes and electrons. Extensive 
measurements using highly purified material in the form of single crystals 
by Fukuroi, Tanuma, and Tobisawa (1949a, b; 1950a, b) have given a 
value 0:34 ev for 4H and room temperature mobilities .,—1600 em/sec 
per volt/em y,—1100 cm/sec per volt/em. The variation of mobility 
with temperature is somewhat complex owing to the anisotropic nature 
of tellurium and for certain ranges .,,>p,. This leads to double reversals 
of the sign of the Hall constant. 

Measurements by Moss (1952 b) have shewn that an increase in absorp- 
tion occurs at wavelengths less than 3-54. For longer wavelengths the 
absorption is constant and of the order of 130cm~-!. Loferski and 
Miller (1951) have given a value 4:2 for the position of the absorption 
edge for their samples, which were of high purity. Absorption coefficients 
about ten times smaller than that given by Moss were found on the long 
wavelength side of the edge. The absorption edge therefore coincides 
well with the long-wave limit of photo-conductivity. 

It is of interest to note that a high value of refractive index was found 
by Moss (1952 b) who gives a value of approximately 5 for wavelengths 
greater than 4yu. It will therefore be seen that in many respects 
tellurium behaves like the PbS group of substances. 

Measurements on grey tin by Kendall (1950) and by Busch, Wieland, 
and Zoller (1951) have established that it is a semi-conductor in its pure 
state with energy gap 4H of the order of 0-l ev. Photo-conductivity 
has not yet been observed, but should it be it would be expected to 
extend to a wavelength beyond 10y. <A form of antimony has been 
prepared by Moss (1952 a, b) as evaporated layers which behaves as a 
semi-conductor with AZ in the range 0-05-0-2 ev. Variation in resistance 
on illumination with infra-red radiation at wavelengths up to 16, has 
been observed but it has not been established whether this is a bolometric 
effect or photo-conductivity. 


4.4. Photo-conductivity at Very Low Temperatures 


At very low temperatures an effect of great interest has been observed. 
Rollin and Simmons (1952, 1953) have shewn that bulk crystalline samples 
of silicon become photo-conductive at wavelengths in the range 2-I4p, 
at liquid hydrogen temperatures. Measurements were not made at 
longer wavelengths but there is evidence that the photo-conductive 
effect extends well beyond 14. This effect was interpreted as due to 
excitation of electrons from impurity levels. The samples used had 
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10161017 impurity centres with energy levels lying about 0-05 ev above 
the full band. If the above interpretation is correct one would expect 
the long-wave limit of this photo-conductivity to be at about 25. It 
seems likely that similar effects will be observed in other semi-conductors. 
They are likely to occur only at low temperatures as otherwise such 
acceptor centres will all be filled. 


§5. CoMPARISON oF PbS Group wITH Ge AND Si 


A great deal of work has been done on the electrical and optical 
properties of Ge and Si—particularly the former. Ge may now be 
obtained so pure as to shew intrinsic conductivity at room temperature, 
and the amounts and kind of impurity may be controlled. It is therefore 
an ideal substance to act as a standard of comparison for other semi- 
conductors. Also, being an element, its behaviour would be expected to 
be simpler than for compound semi-conductors such as PbS. The 
electrical and optical properties of Ge and Si have been described by 
Shockley (1951) and work on their photo-conductivity has been sum- 
marized by Moss (1952 b). 

The electrical properties of Ge and Si and the PbS group are very 
similar in many respects. The value of 4H for Ge is 0-74 ev and for 
Si is 1-lev. The properties of Ge and Si should therefore be expected 
to resemble those of PbSe, PbTe and PbS (see § 3.2). This is in fact so 
but there are important and interesting differences. PbTe and PbSe 
should be intrinsic conductors at room temperature like Ge but the 
laboratory grown single crystals available are not yet of sufficient purity 
to shew this. All have high electron and hole mobilities, but for Ge 
life-times of minority carriers are very much greater than for the PbS 
group for which, so far, values have not been found to exceed a few 
microseconds. This again may be largely a question of purity. Ge shews 
marked rectifying and transistor action when n-type whereas Si and all 
three of the PbS group do this when p-type. The most important 
difference between the two groups of substances is, however, that whereas 
for Ge and Si the long-wave limit of strong absorption and photo- 
conductivity correspond to energies which are very close to that of the 
forbidden energy gap as determined by conductivity and Hall constant 
measurements in the intrinsic region this is not so for the PbS group. 
Thus in Ge and Si and also, for example, in Te there is no doubt that the 
photo-conductive limit corresponds to the transition of an electron from 
the top of the filled band to the bottom of the conduction band. This 
cannot be so for the PbS group unless the forbidden gap AZ is greatly 
reduced at ordinary and low temperatures. For example in PbS the 
value of 4H for the intrinsic range is 1-17 ev whereas the quantum energy 
corresponding to 4). is about 0-4ey.* The latter also corresponds to 
the energy of a quantum absorbed at the long-wave absorption edge. 
For Ge and Si, like most photo-conductors, the long-wave limit of photo- 


conductivity moves to shorter wavelengths as the temperature is reduced, 
i 


* See footnote p. 341. 
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whereas for the PbS group the opposite behaviour is observed. Te how- 
ever behaves like the PbS group in this respect. These differences will 
be discussed further in the next section. 


§6. THrory or PHotro-Errncts In THE PbS Group or SUBSTANCES 


In developing any theory of the marked photo-effects in the infra-red 
which characterize the PbS group of substances some model must be 
assumed to represent the basic semi-conductor. We may assume that 
the forbidden energy gap is given by Putley’s Hall constant measurements 
with single crystals (see § 3.2) and there is very little doubt that this is 
so in the range of temperatures (above 500°K) at which intrinsic con- 
ductivity takes place.* This assumption has, however, not been made by 
many of those who have discussed the theory of photo-conductive layers. 
They have supposed that the energy corresponding to the long wave limit 
of photo-conductivity is equal to the energy required to bridge the 
forbidden gap. Unless some change in the electronic structure of PbS, 
etc., occurs at temperatures below the intrinsic range it is most unlikely 
that the energy gap would decrease to this extent, for example in PbS, 
from 1-17 ev at 500°K to about 0-4 ev at 300°K. (It is known that no 
marked change in crystal structure takes place.) The rate of decrease 
at lower temperatures corresponding to the shift of the photo-conductive 
limit would be about 4x 10-4 ev/°c (see § 2.6). Also Gibson’s (1952 c) 
measurements on the absorption of single crystals have shewn that the 
rate of shift of the absorption edge with temperature decreases rather 
than increases above room temperature (fig. 11). It is important to 
appreciate this difficulty in discussing some of the theoretical work on 
the photo-effects. 


6.1. Theory of Photo-effects in Layers 


The first attempt to give a theory of the extremely high photo-sensitivity 
of evaporated layers of PbS was that of Sosnowski, Starkiewicz and 
Simpson (1947). From their experimental work, as discussed in § § 2.4, 2.6, 
they concluded that the layers were polycrystalline and that the main 
part of the photo-effect was due to the action of the radiation on inter- 
crystalline barriers. The evidence for this is very strong and has already 
been reviewed in § 2.4. They supposed that the intercrystalline barriers 
were due to p-n junctions between the micro-crystals making up the 
layer. This was deduced from the observation that the resistance of 
the layer reaches a maximum when an n-type layer is just turned to 
p-type by baking in oxygen. They concluded that in this condition 
some micro-crystals would be p-type and some n-type. The donor 
centres in the n-type crystals were assumed to be due to excess lead and 
the acceptor centres in the p-type to excess oxygen. The theory of a 
contact between an n-type and p-type crystal of PbS has been discussed 
by Sosnowski (1947) and is now well known for germanium (see Shockley 
1951). The photo-effects obtained on illuminating such a junction have 


* See footnote p. 341. 
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been fully discussed, particularly for germanium, by Becker and Fan 
(1950). The elementary principles are illustrated in fig. 12. Electrons 
from the donor centres near the surface of the n-type material flow into 
acceptor centres near the surface of the p-type material. Thus a positive 
space charge is created in the n-type material and a negative space- 
change in the p-type. This proceeds till the electric potential in the 
n-type material is raised sufficiently to bring the level of the top of the 
full band in the p-type material approximately to the level of the bottom 
of the conduction band in the n-type material. Thus a potential barrier 
is set up between the two of height approximately equal to the width 
AF of the forbidden energy gap and a strong electric field is produced at 
the junction. Hole and electron pairs created by radiation near the 
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junction will thus be separated and will change the equilibrium charge 
distribution, thus producing a photo-voltage. Photo-conductivity is 
supposed to arise through modification of the barriers by the free charges 
created. The effect of space charge barriers has been further discussed 
by Schwarz (1949). The above model has also been extended by James 
(1949) and Rittner (1950) to include variations in impurity concentration 
causing changes from p-type to n-type within the bulk material itself. 
These authors suppose that the primary photo-effect is the excitation of 
an electron from the full to the conduction band, an energy of about 
0-4 ev being required for this in the case of PbS. If indeed the energy 
required is 1-17 ev as might be supposed from Putley’s measurements, the 
potential barriers which would be created would be very high and some 
other source must be sought for the primary photo-electrons. 
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In order to avoid this difficulty it has been suggested by Smith (1951) 
that a model previously proposed by Mitchell and Sillars (1949) to explain 
certain effects in silicon carbide might be applicable here. This, he 
discussed in terms of n-type material but it is now known that photo-effects 
mainly occur in the PbS group with p-type material. The essentials of 
the model still apply, however. Surface states which trap holes can 
create a space charge barrier in p-type material whose height can vary over 
a wide range of values according to the density of surface states and the 
_ properties of the material. This is illustrated in fig. 13. Any photo- 
electrons created near such a barrier would be sucked into it and would 
release some of the trapped holes. This in turn would reduce the height 
of the barrier. Any asymmetry between two crystals in contact would 
create a photo-voltage as before. Photo-conductivity is thus largely 
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supposed to be a ‘tap’ effect, the primary photo-electrons merely 
reducing the height of the barriers and letting more current flow. This 
model has been discussed in detail by Gibson (1951) who has given the 
elements of its theory'and has described a number of experiments which 
may be interpreted as shewing its validity. In particular, effective 
heights of the barriers may be deduced. These come out on the average 
to be not more than about 0-2 ev which is much lower than one would 
expect from a p-n junction. Barriers of similar height have been found 
at the contacts between a p-type crystal and a metal contact (see § 3.4). 
It therefore appears that although p-n junctions may play some part in 
these photo-effects, p-p junctions are likely to be more important. 
Gibson (1951) has made a comparison of this theory involving barriers 
with that assuming the incident radiation simply to increase the number 
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of electrons in the conduction band or the number of holes in the full 
band. He concludes, particularly from the variation of time-constant of 
the photo-conductive effect with temperature and with intensity of 
illumination, that the barrier theory only can explain the effects. 

Simpson and Sutherland (1951) however, have interpreted their results 
with PbTe in terms of a simple bimolecular recombination process and 
have concluded that, provided it can be assumed that there is a “ tail ’ 
in the distribution of energy levels in the full or conduction band, no 
barriers are required. They suggest that the barrier picture only applies 
to layers treated with oxygen. They tried to exclude oxygen from their 
layers as far as possible. It may well be that both bulk changes in 
conductivity and barrier effects are present as has recently been suggested 
by Ewald (1951) in order to explain the photo-conductivity of T1,S. 
It seems fairly clear, however, that the barriers play a predominant part 
in layers sensitized with oxygen. 


6.2. Source of Primary Photo-electrons 


The various theoretical treatments discussed above really throw no 
light on the source of the primary photo-electrons. All the theories 
simply depend on the creation, of hole-electron pairs and work equally 
well however they are created. Most of the authors, apart from Gibson 
(1951), assume that the primary photo-electrons come from a transition 
from the full to the conduction band. We have already pointed out the 
difficulties of this assumption. Various impurity centres have also been 
considered as possible sources of the primary photo-electrons. For 
example Pincherle (1951) has considered F-centres, F’-centres and 
F”-centres, i.e., sites from which a negative ion is missing and at which 
are trapped one, two or three electrons. He concludes that the F and 
F’ centres are too deep and that F” centres are unstable in PbS. He has 
also discussed D-centres, i.e., pairs of missing neighbouring positive and 
negative ions. Such centres give levels (about 0-25ev) below the 
conduction band and may play an important part as electron traps, but 
are unlikely to be the source of the primary photo-electrons. Indeed it 
seems clear from the high value of the absorption coefficient (~ 104 em~}), 
in single crystals, to the short wave side of the photo-conductive edge, 
that impurity centres cannot be the source of the primary photo-electrons. 
We are then left with two possibilities : (1) that the forbidden gap is indeed 
of the order of 0-4eyv for PbS, and less for PbTe and PbSe, at room 
temperature, or (2) that electrons are first excited to states of lower 
energy, characteristic of the basic lattice, but insufficient for the creation 
of free holes, i.e., that excitons are formed (see Mott and Gurney 1940, 
p. 84). Pincherle (see § 6.3) has recently calculated the energy required 
to create such an exciton in PbS as about 0-3 ev, the right order of 
magnitude. It must still be explained how the exciton is broken up to 
form a hole-electron pair, a process requiring a further 0-9 ev of energy, 
if we assume Putley’s value for the forbidden energy gap 4H, It must 
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therefore be admitted that no satisfactory answer is at present available 


as to the source of the primary photo-electrons, and this is the outstanding 
problem of the subject. 


6.3. Theory of Electronic Band Structure of PbS 


An attempt to solve the difficult problem of calculating by means of 
quantum mechanics the electronic energy levels for the PbS group of 
semi-conductors has been made by L. Pincherle and his colleagues at 
T.R.E. (Bell et al. 1953). The so-called ‘ cellular’ method is used, self- 
consistent “radial ’ wave-functions being calculated for each elementary 
cell into which the lattice can be divided, and fitted across the boundaries. 
The self-consistent calculation is only carried out for zero value of R, 
the momentum vector, and this turns out to be the chief weakness of the 
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calculation. Preliminary results shew that the full and conduction bands 
are separated by a small gap, which does not occur at the edge of a 
Brillouin zone as expected. The value of the gap comes out as about 
0-3 ev, but the calculations in their present form can only give the order 
of magnitude of 4H. This value cannot therefore be taken as strong 
evidence against Putley’s higher experimental value 1-17 ev (see § 3.2). 
The form of the energy levels as a function of the momentum vector k 
for one direction in the crystal is shewn in fig. 14 for PbS. The two 
curves shewn are for the conduction band and the highest level in the 
full band, which has two lower overlapping levels. 

It will be seen that the full band has a maximum for a certain value of 
k. If this maximum were a sharp ‘ peak’ it might explain the low 
value of the energy associated with the long-wave optical absorption 
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edge as compared with the value of 4H found by Hall constant measure- 
ments. The shape of this maximum is sensitive to small changes in 


the electronic wave-functions and it will be most interesting to have the 


results of more accurate calculations. 

Using the self-consistent field obtained from the above calculation, the 
energy required to form an exciton has been calculated.* This turns out 
to be about 0-3ev. This value is much less sensitive to the form of the 
wave-functions than the energy gap AZ and is unlikely to be far wrong. 
It will be seen that it is much greater than the value which would be 
obtained by calculating the energy levels in a Coulomb field with modified 
dielectric constant—a method sometimes used in the literature to 
estimate the energy of formation of an exciton. This energy of the first 
excited state above the ground level is given by 10-1/n* ev where n is the 
appropriate refractive index. With n=4 this gives 0-04 ey. 


6.4. Relationship between Long-wave Limit and Dielectric Constant 
It has been shewn by Moss (1950a, 1952 b) that there exists an 
approximate relationship between the dielectric constant n and the 
Ax/2 value for the long-wave ‘limit’ of photo-conductivity for many 
photo conductors in the form of compounds and including the PbS 
group. This is 
nN Ayjg=T7, o demivdt” Cin baw a oe (4) 
where A,/;. is expressed in microns. Moss has also discussed possible 
explanations of this form of relationship. If one assumes that the 
long-wave limit of photo-conductivity is set by impurity centres with a 
Coulomb type of field, a relationship like (4) would hold provided that the 
same kind of centre were active in all photo-conductors for which the rela- 
tionship holds. Pincherle (1951) has shown that for the F-type of centre 
the Coulomb field is a poor approximation and in any case it is unlikely 
that the same kind of centre will be responsible for the photo-conductivity 
for the wide range of substances for which the relationship holds approxi- 
mately. Some such relationship must hold in view of the connection 
between refractive index and absorption but it is unlikely that so simple 
a relationship could be deduced from the complex form of absorption 
observed. At present it seems best to regard (4) as an empirical relation- 
ship, useful in deciding approximately the position of the long-wave 
limit of photo-conductivity of a substance whose refractive index is 
known. It should be stressed that the relationship is only approximate 
and indeed gives the wrong order for the limits of PbTe and PbSe. 


§7. PHoTo-coNDUCTIVE CELLS AS INFRA-RED DETECTORS 
The properties and use of PbS photo-conductive cells as infra-red 
detectors have been discussed in their reviews by Elliot (1947) and by 
N ste ‘vay 2 f j 
Sutherland and Lee (1948), The former deals largely with German work 
during the war and the latter also covers this work but includes British 
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I am indebted to Dr. L. Pincherle for this information prior to publication, 
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and American work up to 1947. The detectors described in these reviews 
have been largely superseded by modern practice and in particular much 
higher sensitivities without cooling have been obtained both with 
evaporated-layer PbS cells and with cells using chemically deposited layers. 
In the former, the sensitive layer is normally enclosed in an evacuated 
glass envelope whereas, in the latter, it is generally deposited on a sheet of 
glass or mica and simply protected from the atmosphere by a thin film 
of transparent material. Vacuum mounting is, however, also used for 
chemical cells. 

Surprisingly little has been published on the actual performance of 
photo-conductive cells as infra-red detectors. This also applies to details 
of manufacture which still appear to involve a certain amount of laboratory 
“skill’. Various methods of preparation of photo-conductive layers have 
already been discussed in § 2.6 and references to the relevant papers given. 
In a recent review Simpson and Sutherland (1952) have given a certain 
amount of data on recent American practice and Milner and Watts (1952) 
and Moss (1952) have reviewed some recent British work. We shall 
discuss in turn such information as is available on PbS, PbTe, and PbSe 
cells and shall follow this with a brief discussion on the fundamental 
limits to the sensitivity of such cells. We shall deal only with photo- 
conductive cells since, so far, no other type comes near to them in ultimate 
sensitivity. 

Before proceeding to this discussion of sensitivity we must make a 
distinction between two quantities which are relevant. These are the 
sensitivity of response of a cell and the minimum energy which it can 
detect. .The former we shall call the ‘ responsivity ’ and the latter the 
‘ultimate sensitivity’. It does not follow that a cell with the highest 
responsivity will be able to detect the smallest radiant energy as the 
ultimate sensitivity is conditioned by the noise level of the cell. This is 
usually in the form of current noise due to the exciting current through the 
cell. 

Suppose we have a cell of resistance R connected to an amplifier through 
an equal load and excited by a voltage V as shewn in fig. 15. Then the 
signal voltage V, produced by a change of resistance 4R will be given by 

V.=VAR/4R sy PE Sacha Pew ey wl 62)) 
provided AR<R. Nowifanamount of incident energy W causes a change 
in resistance 1R we may write, for small values of W, AR=«aW. We then 
have 

Via VLWI4 2 Ware een ce yee (0) 
The quantity 7 is generally called the ‘ responsivity ’ and is expressed in 
volts per watt. It depends on the exciting voltage V. 

If V,, is the r.m.s. noise voltage appearing across the load the voltage 
signal-to-noise ratio will be given by V,/V,,. In particular when this is 
unity the value W,, of W will be given by 
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This value is conventionally taken as the minimum detectable energy. 
Normally for current noise V,, is approximately proportional to V so that 
to a first approximation W,, is independent of V. This is usually found to 
be so over a fairly large range of V, which is made sufficiently large to make 
current noise predominant but small enough not to heat the layer 
appreciably. For current noise in a given type of layer of area A, V,, is 
proportional to A? for a given current so that a small area cell may be 
expected to shew a smaller value of W,,, as compared with a similar cell of 
larger area. This makes comparison of actual cells somewhat difficult, 
and it is desirable, for this purpose, to reduce the value of W,, to that for a 
standard area. We shall take 0-1 cm? as this standard since this value is 
frequently used in practice (1 cm x | mm). 
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The value of V,, also depends on the bandwidth 4/ of the amplifier and 
display equipment. For values of 4f so small that the noise spectrum is 
effectively uniform over Af, V,, is proportional to 4f!/2. For current 
noise, however, over a wide range of frequencies from a few c/s to several 
ke/s the noise power per unit bandwidth is proportional to 1/f and the 
proportionality of V,, to 4f!/? may no longer hold for practical values of 
Af. It is convenient to reduce the value of W,,, to refer to a standard 
bandwidth, say | c/s, but care must be taken in interpretation of the value 
so obtained. 


7.1. PbS Infra-red Photo-conductive Cells 


Several authors (e.g. Strong 1951, Simpson and Sutherland 1952) have 
quoted PbS cells as being roughly 100 times better as regards ultimate sensi- 
tivity than a good thermocouple, This would lead us to expect to have a 
minimum detectable energy of the order of 10-12 watt for monochromatic 
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radiation for a 1 c/s bandwidth within the region of high sensitivity. This 
gives only the order of magnitude as no area is quoted. According to 
Moss (1953), for a PbS cell at room temperature 0-7°% of the energy of a 
200°c source is effective, so that the value of W,, for 200°c black-body 
radiation would be about 10-!° watt for a 1 ¢/s bandwidth, ice., comparable 
with a thermocouple. Milner and Watts (1952) quote values for W,, of only 
~ 2-5 107° watt for 200° radiation and 2x 10-1! watt for 2-2 u radiation 
for certain commercial cells. These therefore, appear to be somewhat 
lower in ultimate sensitivity than would be expected from the above. 
These values are reduced to 5x 10-® watt and 4x 10-2 watt on cooling 
with solid CO,. This brings them into the expected range. These values 
refer to a frequency of 800 c/s. On cooling, the time constant of the 
cells is increased from 40 to 200 ps. 

Data on commercial chemically deposited PbS cells published by the 
Eastman Kodak Co. (1952) give values of W,,, for 500°K radiation of the 
order 3 x 10~§ watt at room temperature when reduced to an area of 0-1 cm?. 
The bandwidth, however, is not stated. |The time-constant of these cells 
is rather long—of the order of 200-300 ys and the values of W,,, refer to a 
frequency of 90 c/s. 

It is clear from the experience of spectroscopists who have used PbS 
cells that values of W,, smaller than the above have been obtained with 
cells made under laboratory conditions. For sucha PbS cell, for example, 
Fellgett (1949) quotes a value of W,,, at maximum sensitivity of 8x 10-® 
watt/cycle (reduced to an area of 0-1 cm?). This value was obtained by 
cooling with solid CO,. This was an evaporated-layer cell and it appears 
that somewhat lower values of W,,,, particularly at room temperature, may 
be obtained with this type of cell than with chemical cells. Experience of 
such laboratory-made cells would appear to indicate that with the best 
cells very little gain is obtained on cooling, apart from an extension of the 
long-wave limit. These cells have generally time-constants of the order 
of 20-100 us at room temperature. The spectral response of a modern 
PbS cell is shewn in fig. 16. The variation with temperature is similar to 
that given by Moss (1947, 1949 b) (fig. 5). Such cells shew a remarkably 
constant response per quantum over a range of wavelengths from about 
lp to 2-5 at room temperature before falling off with a 44/2 value of 
about 2-9 u and reaching 1°, of their maximum sensitivity at about 3-35 pw. 


7.2. PbTe Infra-red Photo-conductive Cells 


The main advantage of PbTe cells over those made with PbS is that 
considerably longer wavelengths may be reached by their use. There 
appears also to be some indication that slightly higher maximum 
sensitivities are also obtained in practice. Ultimate sensitivities of 
100-1000 times that of a good thermo-couple have been quoted by various 
authors (e.g. Smith 1950, Simpson and Sutherland 1952). We should 
thus expect minimum detectable energies for monochromatic radiation of 
the order of 10-22 to 10-13 watt for a 1 c/s bandwidth. A figure 2x 10~™ 
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watt has been quoted by Simpson, Sutherland and Blackwell (1948) but 
this refers to a cell whose response peaks at about 2 » and Felgett has cast 
some doubt on the reliability of this value. Fellgett (1949) quotes a value 
of W,,, (reduced to an area of 0-1 cm?) of 4x 1078 watt. ' 
Methods of preparation of PbTe photo-conductive layers by various 
authors have already been discussed in § 2.6. A number of PbTe cells 
made at T.R.E. have been supplied to various research workers in high 
resolution infra-red spectroscopy. No actual figures for ultimate 
sensitivity have been given but from the published spectra (e.g. Thompson 
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and Williams 1952, Boyd and Thompson 1952) obtained with these cells 
it is clear that they must have minimum detectable energies of the order 
of 10-1 watt for a 1 c/s bandwidth. In a recent review of PbTe and 
PbSe cells Moss (1953) quotes Thompson as obtaining a resolution of 
0-15 cm~* with a 4-in. grating at 3 using a T.R.E. PbTe cell. This 
would indicate an ultimate sensitivity of about 500 times better than a 
thermocouple. In addition, these cells may have a very rapid response— 
of the order of a few microseconds and so may be used to record spectra 
at a much higher rate than can be obtained with a thermocouple. 
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The T.R.E. cells are made by evaporating a layer of PbTe in a low 
pressure of oxygen and several variants of the method are described by 
Moss (1953). The layers are formed in a dewar-type glass cell. The 
incident radiation passes to the sensitive layer through a sapphire window 
fixed to the glass cell by means of a graded seal. These cells shew only 
very slight sensitivity at room temperature and are always operated at 
the temperature of liquid air. The spectral response of a modern PbTe 
cell (T.R.E.) at liquid air temperature is shewn in fig. 7. The A,/. value 
: se 4-75 « and the sensitivity falls to 1% of its peak value at about 

75 pL. 
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7.3. PbSe Photo-conductive Infra-red cells 


The discovery by Gibson, Lawson, and Moss (1951) that PbSe cells 
could be made with a long-wave cut-off well beyond that found for PbTe 
led to an unexpected advance in infra-red detectors and opened up new 
regions of the spectrum to the use of photo-electric methods. Various 
authors had previously described PbSe cells but these did not exceed 
PbTe cells in long-wave response and seemed inferior as regards ultimate 
sensitivity except at room temperature, when PbSe has considerably 
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greater sensitivity. Methods of preparation used by various workers 


have already been described in § 2.6. 
In his recent review Moss (1953) gives further information on PbSe cells 


made at T.R.E. which are sensitive to beyond 9 at liquid air tempera- 
ture. The method of preparation is very similar to that used for PbTe 
cells. In this case windows of periclase (MgO) are used, as sapphire cuts 
off at too short a wavelength to enable full use to be made of the long-wave 
response of the cells. Spectral response curves for a typical T.R.E. cell 
(reduced to the same value at the maximum) are shewn in fig. 18 for three 
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temperatures. At liquid air temperature the maximum sensitivity of 
PbSe cells made so far is not so high as for the best PbTe cells but is 
considerably better than for a thermocouple, and they are very much 
faster, having a time-constant of the order of 10 ps. Using such a cell 
Roberts and Young (1953) have observed the centre of the water-vapour 
band at 6 py at a rate of 50 spectra per second. They have also obtained 
photo-electric recordings of the complete water-vapour band from 
5 to 7p at normal recording speed with a resolution of the order of 
1em~1, This, however, was set by the spectrometer rather than the cell. 
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It is interesting to note that PbSe cells may be made to operate at room 
temperature like PbS cells. So far, however, their room temperature 
sensitivity is considerably lower. Starkiewicz (1948) quotes a value for 
W,,, of 2x 10~® watt for 1 c/s bandwidth. This is a fairly old figure and it 
is reasonable to suppose that, as for all other types of cells, more recent 
work has led to greater sensitivity. No more recent figures have, however, 
been published for uncooled PbSe cells but there is no doubt that a large 
gain in sensitivity is obtained on cooling to liquid air temperature. 
No further gain in ultimate sensitivity is obtained on cooling to liquid 
hydrogen temperature but the long-wave response is extended to give 
appreciable sensitivity out to nearly 104. The A,,/. values for 290°x, 
90°K, 20°K are respectively 4:7, 7-1, 8-2 with sensitivity down to 
1% at about 7p, 9-3, 10-2 (extrapolated). 


7.4. Limit to Sensitivity of Photo-conductive Cells 


If the electrical noise generated by the sensitive layer were negligible, 
the ultimate limit to the sensitivity of a photo-conductive cell would be 
set by the fluctuations in the radiation incident on the cell. This has 
been discussed by Fellgett (1949) and by Moss (1950 d) who have calcu- 
lated the ultimate limits for a number of cells. They have shewn that, 
provided the quantum energy corresponding to the long-wave ‘limit’ 
is less than about 5kT, which holds in practice for the cells under 
discussion, the effect of radiation fluctuations may simply be calculated 
from the fluctuation 4N of the number of ‘ effective ’ quanta N, incident 
on the layer per second using the simple ‘ classical ’ formula for the mean 
square value —- 

ZN AN, tein Sats mak TS) 


N, is given by the expression q,,n, where 


| SOY WONG eee Ly (9) 
hm Jo 
and q,, is the quantum efficiency at the frequency v,, corresponding to 
maximum sensitivity. s(v) is the ‘ equal energy ’ spectral response of the 
cell normalized to unity at the frequency v,, and W(v) dv is the radiant 
energy falling on the layer in the frequency interval v—v+dv. W(v) is 
usually simply given by the Planck distribution for room temperature 
radiation incident on the layer. One or two sides of the layer will be 
effective according to whether it is cooled or not. Now suppose a 
number NV, of effective quanta absorbed by the layer produce a signal 
voltage «V,, the voltage fluctuation 4V corresponding to the fluctuation 


sag oy si > Tie ANDe a «Pn ah AO) 
If we refer to a bandwidth Af we have 


Veet ANGAS POP OMe! Wires (LE) 
(cf. shot effect). 
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The signal voltage V,, when energy W,, of frequency v,, falls on the 
layer will be given by Vee 2 eh 


The value of W,, conventionally taken as the minimum detectable energy 
will be obtained when V,,2—4V2, it will therefore be given by the 


expression 9 12 
Wn =(—) hy,n,1!?. cmtel ea | Res 


q 


m 


Fellgett (1949) and Moss (1950d) have evaluated W,, in this way, 
assuming q,,—1, for a number of cells. For example, Fellgett finds 
W,»=35X10-8 watt for the particular PbS cell referred to in §7.1 
whereas the measured value (reduced to an area of 0-1 cm?) is 
8x 10-18 watt. This value is only 2-3 times greater than the ultimate 
limit set by radiation fluctuations. For a cooled PbTe cell he finds an 
even smaller factor, namely 1-9. It is thus clear that the best photo- 
conductive cells have sensitivities very close to the ultimate limit and 
moreover that the value of q,,, the quantum efficiency at the maximum 
of the response curve cannot be very different from unity. For most 
good modern cells the response per quantum is practically constant over 
a wide range of wavelengths, as we have seen, and it is very tempting to 
suppose that indeed q,,—1 over this range. The limit in actual cells is 
normally set by current noise which has a 1/f type of spectrum whereas 
the spectrum of the radiation fluctuations would be expected to be 
uniform, at least at frequencies small compared with 1/7 where 7 is the 
time-constant of the cell. 

Working from reasoning as above Simpson (1948) and Watts (1949), 
have suggested that if room temperature radiation were screened entirely 
from the photo-conductive layer when cooled to say 90°K the ultimate 
sensitivity should be increased, since the radiation fluctuations would be 
reduced. They have also shewn experimentally that this increase does 
take place. For PbTe cells, and also for certain PbS cells, screening off 
the room temperature radiation may increase the resistance of the layer 
by a factor of 100 or so, and also leads to a considerable reduction in 
minimum detectable energy. A marked increase in responsivity has 
also been observed by Simpson and Sutherland (1951). The reduction 
of minimum detectable energy is, however, not entirely due to the 
reduction of radiation fluctuations. The increase in resistance decreases 
the current for a given exciting voltage and this in turn reduces the 
current noise. The effect should therefore be observed even in cells 
limited by current noise. Unfortunately, full advantage cannot be taken 
of the considerable decrease in minimum detectable energy, amounting 
to about ten times in some cases, with cells as generally used in 
spectroscopy. A fairly wide aperture is normally required to permit 
entrance of the observed radiation and this exposes the layer to some 
room temperature radiation. However, if a fairly narrow aperture can 
be tolerated considerable gain may be obtained. Under these conditions 
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PbTe cells have been used shewing a minimum detectable energy less 
than that given theoretically from radiation fluctuations alone assuming 


the sensitive layer unscreened from room temperature radiation on 
one side. 
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§ 1. INTRODUCTION 


THE most important advances in the study of the nature of the glassy 
state were the results of measurements of the specific heats of liquids 
and super-cooled liquids, carried out many years ago with the immediate 
aim of determining the range of validity of thermodynamic laws. An 
account of these early developments provides a very convenient approach 
to our main subject. 


1.1. Thermal Properties of Amorphous Substances: 

The scientific importance of the glassy state was first recognized by 
Lewis and Gibson in 1920 when they predicted that super-cooled liquids. 
would be exceptions to the Nernst Heat Theorem. Their argument was. 
actually misleading in that they regarded liquids as associated compounds. 
which should retain an entropy of mixing down to the lowest temperatures. 
However, their prediction was correct and was soon confirmed by 
Wietzel (1921) for fused silica and by Gibson and Giauque (1923) for 
glycerol. These authors continued their measurements down only to: 
liquid air temperatures so that there remained the possibility of a 
specific heat ‘anomaly’ at still lower temperatures. This possibility 
was excluded by Simon and Lange (1926) who measured the heat capacity 
of glycerol down to 10°K. Their results, which are typical of the 
behaviour of a wide range of amorphous substances, are illustrated in: 
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fig. 1. As will be seen, the specific heat of supercooled liquid glycerol 
shows a rapid decrease (from about 0-45 to 0-23 cal/g deg) as the 
temperature is taken down through a fairly narrow range in the 
neighbourhood of 180°K. Below this temperature the specific heat of 
the supercooled liquid is practically the same as that of crystalline 
glycerol. 

Calculation shows that at the lowest temperatures the entropy of the 
supercooled amorphous material exceeds that of the crystal by 
4-6 cal/mole deg, so that the system appears to violate the Heat Theorem. 
However, it was pointed out by Simon (1930) that the discrepancy would 
disappear if the specific heat curve of the amorphous substance were to 
follow at low temperatures a reasonable extrapolation of the curve taken 


Fig. 1 


Specific Heat (cal/g deg) 


Temperature (°K) 
Specific Heat of Glycerol (after Simon and Lange.) 


at higher temperatures, without showing the rather sudden characteristic 
drop (a suitable extrapolated curve is shown as a broken line in fig. 1). 
Tt was later shown by Oblad and Newton (1937) that, if measurements of 
specific heat were made very much more slowly, the beginnings of such a 
curve could actually be observed and that the fall in specific heat was 
moved to a somewhat lower temperature. 

The temperature region over which the drop in specific heat occurs 
cannot therefore be related exactly to any thermodynamic property 
of the material, but depends on the experimental methods employed, 
particularly on the ‘ time-scale ’ of the experiment. It depends also on 
the second independent thermodynamic variable (such as the pressure) 
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which may be used to specify the state. Experiments performed under 
atmospheric pressure with a time-scale of the order of minutes will show 
these relaxation effects, or ‘ transformation ’ phenomena, over a range 
of temperature roughly defined by a ‘ transformation temperature ; T;. 

Above 7',, the substance is said to be a liquid (or a supercooled liquid 
if the temperature is below the freezing point), and below T, it is defined 
to be a glass. The glass is thermodynamically unstable in a sense which 
differs from that in which the metastable supercooled liquid is unstable 
and it will, in principle, ultimately move irreversibly into one of a series 
of states which are continuous with states above 7',. This process is 
sometimes called ‘ stabilization ’ ; it is strongly influenced by temperature, 
and it is one of the processes which play a part in the annealing of 
ordinary glass. 


Fig. 2 


specific enthalpy (cal/g) 


175 180 185 190 
temperature or fictive temperature (°K) 


Glass Formation in Glycerol. 


In order to describe more precisely the behaviour of amorphous 
substances near their transformation temperatures it is convenient to 
keep in mind the curves illustrated in fig. 2 and in fig. 3. In fig. 2 
the enthalpy, H, of glycerol is plotted against temperature. (Any other 
extensive variable such as the volume or entropy would exhibit some 
generally similar dependence upon temperature.) The curve correspond- 
ing to the equilibrium supercooled liquid is labelled CD. According to 
the rate of cooling employed the glycerol will depart from its equilibrium 
behaviour at some point, such as A or A’, and proceed along AB or A’B’— 
the former path being followed with the more rapid cooling. If, after 
moving some distance along AB, the temperature is kept constant at Ds. 
the value of the property in question will move along BD at a rate which — 
depends mainly on 7',, being more rapid for higher 7',. The stabilized 
glass at D can now be heated to state E, say (at temperature T',) and 
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again kept at constant temperature. It will then return to equilibrium 
along EF, the relaxation process taking less time than at the lower 
temperature. 

In fig. 3 are plotted the possible results of two continuous measurements 
of specific heat. The results of such experiments depend both on the rate 
at which the glass is initially cooled and the rate at which it is heated 
during the ‘run’. For both the curves 1 and 2 the glass is assumed to 
have been cooled slowly along A’B’. Curve 1 corresponds to observations 
made during heating at the same slow rate and curve 2 to those conducted 
at a faster rate (which as a rate of cooling, would have formed the glass 
along AB). The heating curve for the latter is given by B’A’C’C on fig. 2 
and shows the reason for the characteristic hump often obtained 
experimentally. (The form of this hump has been given a quantitative 
explanation by Haseda, Otsubo and Kanda (1950).) 


Fig. 3 


Specific Heat (cal/g deg.) 


Temperature (°K) 


Apparent Specific Heat of Glycerol. 
1—slow rate of heating. 
2—fast rate of heating. 


Tammann (1933) showed that the viscosity of any glass-forming 
substance at 7’, was always about 10'° poise. Although we shall see later 
that it is really a volume viscosity which should be used as a determinant, 
the two quantities seem to be roughly of the same order of magnitude 
so that in practice Tammann’s criterion is a reasonable guide. In fact 
any liquid cooled without crystallization to a temperature at which its 
viscosity reaches this value becomes a glass. Glasses are of very diverse 
physical natures and a representative list of substances with their 
transformation temperatures could include: ethyl alcohol (95°x), 
Na,8O,.5H,0 (230°K), polystyrene (350°K), ordinary silica glasses 
(~800°K) and silica (~1500°K). High polymers usually have rather 
sharply defined transformation temperatures because the rate of change 
in relaxation rate with temperature is very large (Boyer and Spencer 1946, 
Gee 1947, Alfrey 1948). 
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While the main facts about the variation of properties with temperature 
near the transformation temperature are now well established, little is 
known about their variation with pressure. At a given temperature we 
should expect to be able to define a * transformation pressure ’, p,, above 
which the liquid would behave as a glass, that is, show smaller specific 
heat, expansion coefficient and compressibility than would be expected 
by extrapolation of data obtained at lower pressures. This has been 
confirmed by the experiments of Tammann and Jellinghaus. (1929) 
(on salicylin) and of Scott (1935) (on rubber). It may provide an 
explanation for the observed increase of seismic velocities in the central 
core of the earth (Elsasser 1950) provided we assume that, at the 
frequency of the wave transmitted, p, is the pressure at the boundary 
of the core. 

The behaviour so far described is characteristic of all substances which 
can be obtained as glasses. In all these substances there is a temperature 
range in which relaxation effects can be observed, and in which discon- 
tinuities are shown in the specific heat and coefficient of expansion as 
ordinarily determined. However, there are many other systems which are 
thermodynamically similar. A simple example is provided by a chemically 
reacting system in which the rate of reaction varies rapidly with temper- 
ature. Above a certain temperature 7',, say, the reaction can proceed, 
while below 7’, it is inhibited and the system corresponds to a glassy state. 
For this reason any purely thermodynamic discussion of these phenomena 
in glasses will be applicable to a much wider class of systems, namely, to 
any system for which non-equilibrium states are continuous with equi- 
librium states. 


1.2. General Explanation 


The central problem is to explain in molecular terms the way in which 
the glass differs from the liquid and the nature of the change from the 
glass to the equilibrium liquid. In view of the complexity of glass-forming 
substances we cannot hope for a detailed microscopic theory. However, 
an important step towards understanding the behaviour of glasses was 
made by Simon in 1930 when he used ideas drawn from statistical 
mechanics to give a qualitative explanation of the existence of residual 
entropy at absolute zero. It will be useful to discuss this development in 
some detail since Simon’s ideas have often been overlooked (see for 
instance : Winter 1946, Buchdahl and Nielsen 1950), 

Experimental evidence from studies on x-ray diffraction (Warren 1940) 
suggests that, for an amorphous material, it would be reasonable to asso- 
ciate with each state a ‘degree of order’ descriptive of its geometrical 
state of order. We may suppose that it is represented by some parameter 
z, where z is a function of temperature. A variation in z requires, in 
general, that energy be added to or taken from the system on account of 
the change in potential energy due to changing configuration. 
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Simon pointed out that as a glass is cooled through its transformation 
temperature the molecular diffusion which is necessary to effect the 
appropriate change in configuration is increasingly inhibited and finally 
becomes practically impossible. Thus the value of z will become fixed 
somewhere near the transformation temperature and that part of the 
specific heat corresponding to changes in potential energy will be 
eliminated below this temperature. The ‘ configurational ’ contribution 
to any other property will similarly disappear. At the same time the system 
ceases to be in true internal thermodynamic equilibrium. If one waits for 
a less or greater time (depending on the temperature) the system will move 
to its equilibrium state with a different value of z. In this irreversible 
process heat will be liberated so that, in accordance with the unattainability 
principle, it is not possible to use this change for the production of cold. 
(In order to do this the system would have to change from a stabilized 
liquid into one of the series of unstabilized glasses ; such a change would 
violate the Second Law.) 

To draw attention to the fact that a glass cannot be treated as a 
thermodynamic system if we are considering processes requiring a change 
of molecular arrangement, Simon suggests that the vapour pressure of a 
glass will almost certainly be indeterminate and change with time. Thus, 
according to the conditions of the experiment, one might expect that a 
layer of molecules deposited on the surface could either be amorphous or 
show a micro-crystalline structure. In any case it is unlikely to have the 
same structure as the main body of the glass. There is however, no 
objection to applying the Second Law to any process in which the configur- 
ation remains fixed, as indeed it does in all processes occurring at 
temperatures well below 7',. 

It would obviously be desirable to know more about the physical 
significance of the ordering parameter z. Unfortunately it is at present 
possible only to explain in the most general terms what are thought to be 
the physical changes occurring when the temperature is varied and the 
structure is allowed to reach equilibrium. We might expect that in 
equilibrium the configuration becomes more ordered as the temperature 
is decreased, and this is confirmed to some extent by the results of x-ray 
diffraction studies on liquids. These are usually expressed in the form of 
curves of the ‘ radial distribution function ’ of atoms plotted against their 
distance from an arbitrarily chosen central atom. For an ideal crystal 
such a curve would consist of a number of lines parallel to the axis along 
with the radial distribution function is measured, while the curve for an 
ideal gas consists of a parabola having its axis collinear with the same line. 
A hump in any curve above the course of this parabola indicates a more 
than random probability of finding a second atom within a given range of 
distances from a central atom, and the typical curve for a liquid consists 
of a small number of humps and troughs diminishing in size as the distance 
from the central atom increases. It thus indicates the existence of a 
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certain degree of ‘ structure ’ in the liquid, persisting over a small number 
of inter-atomic distances, that is, of some ‘short-range order’. The 
results obtained, mainly by Gingrich and co-workers (Gingrich 1943), on 
ordinary liquids such as the liquid alkali metals always show the same kind 
of variation with temperature. At lower temperatures the humps become 
narrower but higher, and the area below a given hump decreases. These 
changes indicate that there is an increase in order, or an increase in the 
degree of ‘structure’, with falling temperature, since they reflect a 
reduction in the scatter of inter-atomic distances. They also indicate that 
the average co-ordination decreases, that is, the structure becomes more 
‘open’ at lower temperatures. These variations in equilibrium structure 
with temperature are in fact those predicted by Bernal’s theory of liquids 
(1937), in which the first attempt was made to explain statistically the 
existence of a configurational specific heat. It would seem that a suitable 
ordering parameter (z) for these simple liquids might be some functional of 
the radial distribution function. Unfortunately, the situation is less 
simple for the more complex liquids which can be obtained as glasses. It 
is known that the properties of these liquids are determined largely by the 
directional nature of their main bonds, and the radial distribution 
function as experimentally determined gives no direct information about 
the relative orientations of the atoms or molecules concerned. We thus 
suppose that a suitable quantity z for these liquids would have to contain 
more information than given by the radial distribution function. 

Evidence about the variation in structure with temperature for glass- 
forming liquids can of course be obtained by the use of x-ray methods, 
though in fact very little work has been done on this problem. The 
most immediately relevant results we can quote are those of Bernal and 
Fowler (1933) on water. In many respects water is a typical glass- 
forming substance (see Staronka 1939, Douglas and Isard 1951, Pryde 
and Jones 1952) even though it is difficult to obtain samples of water in the 
vitreous state. The progressive change again appears to have the same 
general sense and, as interpreted by Bernal and Fowler, consists of a 
change from a structure approximating to a close-packed arrangement at 
the highest temperatures to one approximating to a tetrahedral and 
quartz-like arrangement at lower temperatures. 

We are now able to assess more clearly the role of viscosity. The 
adjustments which occur during variations in the configuration must 
involve small atomic or molecular rotations and migrations. Since 
approximately similar adjustments must occur during viscous flow it is 
to be expected that the viscosity enters in determining the tempera- 
ture (7',) below which the required configurational adjustments take very 
long times. It is clear that the adjustments are on the scale of atomic 
dimensions and it is indeed possible to obtain samples of glass which are 
in equilibrium from the point of view of our discussion but which contain 
visible defects or holes. Heating to temperatures much higher than f be 
is necessary before the large-scale adjustments necessary to eliminate 
these can occur. 
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Finally, we should mention that the correctness of the basic 
supposition of Simon’s picture—that the configuration in a glass remains 
more or less frozen-in below 7’ ,—has not yet been investigated directly 
by x-ray methods. The evidence for its truth, though indirect, is still 


convincing, as we hope will appear in the more detailed discussion which 
- follows. 


§ 2. Static PROPERTIES OF SuPER-CooLED Liquips AND GLASSES 


We now discuss from the standpoint already outlined some implications 
of the experimental data on properties such as the specific heat, 
expansivity and compressibility—which would normally be thought of 
as the thermodynamic properties—of glass-forming substances. Because 
we have to refer to the properties both of meta-stable phases and of 
phases not in internal equilibrium we avoid the term ‘ thermodynamic ’ 
at this stage and substitute ‘ static ’. 


2.1. Experimental Data 
The following table summarizes experimental data from many sources 
on the static properties of super-cooled liquids and glasses for a number 
of substances in the neighbourhood of their respective transformation 
temperatures. The figures are collected from the papers of Tammann 
and Jellinghaus (1929), Kauzmann (1948) and Davies and Jones (1953). 


Table 1 

ay Ope AEF aio Ale kK’ Ak 

(°K) (cal/g) (x 104deg) (x 107? em®/dyne) 
Glycerol 180 0:25 0-21 24 2-4 — — 
Glucose 300 0:33 0-18 0:90 2-6 9-3 6-1 
Boron Trioxide 470-530 0:30 O-14 05 5°6 — — 
Selenium 300 0-08 0-045 Li 125 24-4 5:8 
Polyisobutylene 190-200 0-27 0-09 PS D4) — — 
Rubber 200-320 0:26 0-13 2-0 ae yay 37 
Polystyrene 350 0:32 0-069 a3) or) 23 75 
Colophonium 300 Weare: ip hs} 3ca, 3a. 25 ca. 10 ca. 


Values of the specific heat (C,,’), expansivity («’) and compressibility («’) 
in the glassy state (just below 7',) are tabulated, with corresponding values. 
of AC,, (equal to C,,—C,,’, where C,, refers to the super-cooled liquid just 
above 7',), 4a and Ax. As we shall show later, knowledge of the values 
of the incremental quantities named is necessary before an evaluation 
can be made of a thermodynamic theory of the relations between 
properties of the glass and super-cooled liquid. Unfortunately, for only a. 
very small number of substances are present data even nearly adequate 
for this purpose. This is partly because of the existence of inherent 
experimental difficulties in the problem, but largely because most workers 
have misdirected their efforts because there has been no accepted thermo- 
dynamic theory to serve as a guide to experiment. The substances 
chosen for insertion in table 1 are those for which at least two of the 
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quantities AC,,, 4a and 4« are known. It will be seen that the common 
inorganic glasses are hardly represented ; this is because their transforma- 
tion temperatures are so high that accurate measurements of C,, and 
even rough measurements of «, are very difficult. 

A striking fact which emerges from these results is that the ratios 
AC,,/C,,', 4a/x’ are of the order unity. We can fairly conclude that the 
configurational contribution to the specific heats of these liquids—and 
perhaps of all liquids—must be very large, and of the same order as the 
vibrational contribution. Though estimates of the configurational 
specific heats of liquids have been made in other ways (see for example, 
Staveley, Hart and Tupman 1953, Pople 1953), they are open to doubt 
because of uncertainty about the vibrational and rotational contributions 
to the specific heat. In a glass-forming liquid, however, the configura- 
tional specific heat may be measured directly at a single temperature, and 
it is worth considering whether this possibility might be important in the 
development of a general theory of liquids. The outlook is unfortunately 
not promising. While many rough theories of the liquid state—such as 
those of Bernal (1937), Lennard—Jones and Devonshire (1937, 1938), 
Mott and Gurney (1939) and Frenkel (1946)—include the idea that the 
equilibrium configuration is a function of temperature, and more refined 
theories contain a potential energy of interaction from which the 
configurational specific heat can in principle be derived, experiment and 
theory do not in fact make contact. For the only liquids which can 
form glasses are those which possess directed or localized bonds, and such 
liquids have so far been out of reach of theoretical analysis. 

The values of 4C,,, 4a and Ax given in table 1 are all greater than zero. 
However, there are cases in which 4« is negative. Douglas and Isard 
(1951) have recently reported that « is negative for silica at temperatures 
near 7',, although their conclusion was not the result of direct measure- 
ment of « above 7’, but of a reasonable interpretation of data obtained 
in measurements of «’ at room temperature, using specimens rapidly 
chilled from different temperatures in the neighbourhood of 7',. Since 
a’ for silica is positive, though very small, this implies that 4« is negative. 
Again, it is well known that the expansivity («) of water in the range 
immediately below 4°c is negative, although its behaviour near 7’, is 
unknown. It will be shown later that there are thermodynamic reasons 
why AC, and dx must always be positive, though 4a may be either 
positive or negative, and that this is also true for the quite different 
so-called y lambda transitions ’, where the sign of 4C,,, etc., now refers 
to the direction of the ‘lambda’ relative to a smooth curve interpolated 
between portions lying at higher and lower temperatures. 

The relations between the values of these properties for given 
substances as glass and crystal have not been systematically studied and 
insufficient data exist to make the addition of extra columns in the above 
table worth while. As shown for the case of glycerol in fig. 1, values 
of C, for the glass and crystal are close to each other at all temperatures 
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below 7',, and the same appears to be true for other substances (see White 
1919, Borelius and Paulson 1946). This is not surprising if we realize 
that the non-configurational contribution to C, must be mainly 
vibrational in origin. The fact that C,, for the glass slightly exceeds its 
value for the crystal is clearly due to the greater volume of the glass, 
as suggested originally by Simon. Again, the expansivity of a glass and 
its crystal often appear to be nearly equal at the same temperature, 
although where there are several possible crystalline forms (as in silica) 
no clear statement can be made. For silica, also, the value of «’ for the 
glass well below 7, can be altered by varying the cooling schedule 
(Douglas and Isard 1951), so that the value of «’ itself is somewhat 
indeterminate. It is not possible from existing data to derive any 
corresponding conclusions about the compressibility. We do not pursue 
these points because the thermodynamic treatment presented later does — 
not cover relationships between the properties of glasses and their 

crystals—which must in general be determined by the specific differences 


in structure between glass (or liquid) and crystal for the substance in 
question. 


2.2. The Super-cooled Liquid as a Meta-stable Phase 

Although a super-cooled liquid is thermodynamically unstable relative 
to its crystal, we have referred to the states of a super-cooled liquid as. 
‘equilibrium ’ states. This is reasonable if we are discussing only the 
irreversible approach towards the super-cooled liquid from glassy states 
because the glass is itself unstable relative to the super-cooled liquid. It is 
however important to distinguish between the two kinds of instability. 
A super-cooled liquid is in fact in a state which is thermodynamically quite 
analogous to that of, say, diamond—a condition for which the term 
‘meta-stable’ is usually reserved. Although diamond at ordinary 
temperatures and pressures is thermodynamically unstable relative to 
graphite, the transformation from diamond to graphite does not occur, 
and diamond obeys the Nernst Heat Theorem. Again, a sample of a super- 
cooled liquid may be maintained almost indefinitely, in the absence of 
freezing nuclei, except within a fairly narrow range of temperatures. 
Jones and Simon (1949) illustrate the condition of such systems in terms of 
a model consisting of a single particle lying in a potential well separated 
from a lower well by a fairly high barrier. The condition of a glass would 
be represented by a particle stuck somewhere on the side of a well. In 
cases of the first kind all neighbouring positions of the particle are unstable 
and from them the particle tends to return to the original position. In 
cases of the second kind displacements towards the lower side are so much 
more probable than displacements towards the upper side that any 
finite displacements tends to take the particle nearer the centre of the well. 
A rough explanation of this in physical terms would be as follows : before 
a nucleus of graphite can be formed in diamond, or a nucleus of a crystal 
in a super-cooled liquid, a rather large local energy barrier must be 
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overcome. Ina glass, however, there is always the possibility somewhere 
in the structure of an easily achieved adjustment leading to a slightly more 
favourable atomic distribution. The question is complicated by the need 
to consider configurational free energy rather than configurational 
energy only. Also, the phenomenon is ‘ co-operative ‘in a more complete 
sense than in order—disorder transitions such as occur in ferromagnetics. 
In these the lattice at least is fixed. In glasses or liquids there is no fixed 
lattice arrangement but only a continuous range of possible micro-states. 

There is no doubt about the reality of the equilibrium in the super-cooled 
liquid, since it has been shown by many workers (Lillie 1936, Davies and 
Jones 1953) that the equilibrium corresponding to a given temperature 
can be approached from both sides—as we have already stated in discussing 
fig. 2. The two ‘sides’ of the equilibrium state are assumed to correspond 
respectively to smaller and larger values of z. Indeed, a curve of free 
energy against z at constant pressure and temperature would resemble 
exactly the contour of the simple model we have described above. The 
thermodynamic discussion given later rests on the assumption that a single 
complete equation of state such as f (@, p, 7’, z)=0 can in principle represent 
all glassy as well as ordinary super-cooled states of the liquid phase. The 
equation of state of the ‘ equilibrium ’ super-cooled liquid is then found by 
applying the equilibrium condition (dG/dz), >=0. Rather similar pro- 
cedures are used in many approximate statistical theories covering other 
systems, although other additional independent variables (such as the 
volume) are often used, instead of an ordering variable. An interesting 
semi-empirical account of our problem in such terms is due to Borelius and 
Paulson (1946). Using the results of their measurements of the thermal 
properties of super-cooled and crystalline selenium, and assuming that the 
differences Hj;,—H_.,y, and Sj,,—S.,y, are determined by the configuration 
of the super-cooled liquid (or glass) only, and not by the temperature 
(a reasonable assumption, as we have seen), it is possible to plot values of 
Gig—Geys against Vii,—Voy, at constant temperature. Such a curve 
would of course include points representing non-equilibrium states as well 
as equilibrium states. The curves obtained at different temperatures in 
fact all showed minima in the free energy difference, at values of the volume 
difference equal to those actually found for the equilibrium super-cooled 
liquid. 

While Simon’s explanation of the behaviour near 7’, is undoubtedly 
correct, a more subtle question remains in connection with the thermo- 
dynamic status of the equilibrium super-cooled liquid. Thus it seems that 
it should be possible in principle to follow the curve of the equilibrium 
liquid—as shown dotted in fig. 1—down to absolute zero by waiting for a 
sufficient time. Such a system would be expected to obey the Nernst 
Heat Theorem (like diamond) and its entropy would be zero. The question 
arises as to what would be the structure of this liquid of zero entropy. If 
crystalline, this would imply the possibility of a continuous change from 
an amorphous to a crystalline state. Although this possibility cannot be 
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ruled out, experimental evidence obtained on the melting curve (Holland, 
Huggill and Jones 1951) and on the thermal properties of helium under 
pressure (Dugdale and Simon 1951) and the theoretical arguments of 
Bernal (1937) and of Landau and Lifshitz (1938), suggest that it is unlikely. 
The discussion has been given a new turn by Kauzmann (1948), who, by 
extrapolation to absolute zero of the curves obtained by plotting the values 
of certain extensive properties of the equilibrium liquid against tempera- 
ture, concludes that they would suggest the existence at zero temperature 
of a liquid phase having smaller volume and entropy than the crystal. 
He disposes of this uncomfortable suggestion by means of an ingenious 
explanation which says, in effect, that any attempt to resolve the paradox 
is operationally meaningless. If we wish to discuss the properties of an 
equilibrium liquid state near absolute zero we must have some means of 
producing such a state—at least in principle. Now the barrier against 
crystallization in the super-cooled liquid can be thought of as divided into 
a barrier against nucleation and a barrier against flow. At high 
temperatures the former is more important. At low temperatures the 
barrier against flow—which must be closely related to the barrier limiting 
the irreversible approach to equilibrium from glassy states—dominates 
the expression for the rate of crystal growth. By considering the variation 
with temperature in the equilibrium structure of the solid which would be 
suggested by the model of Mott and Gurney (1939), he concludes that 
below a certain ‘ pseudo-critical ’ temperature the equilibrium liquid could 
not be formed because crystallization would always occur first. (Frenkel 
(1935, 1937) has made similar suggestions in a somewhat different context.) 
Although there are certain objections to the procedures used by Kauzmann 
in his extrapolation of data, we may note that the method which he uses 
to resolve his paradox, if justified, disposes also of our original question. 
The problem of imagining a structure for an ordered equilibrium liquid at 
absolute zero now becomes a metaphysical rather than a physical one. 
Finally, we mention briefly an attempt by Pauling and Tolman (1925) 
to explain quantitatively by statistical-mechanical methods the magnitude 
of the residual entropy of a glass at absolute zero. There are a number 
of weaknesses in their treatment but we refer only to the outstanding — 
objection from our point of view. Because their starting-point is an 
attempt to estimate the number of positions which can be occupied by a 
single particle in the structure they ignore entirely the existence of 
cooperative effects and interactions. At best their calculation gives an 
estimate of the entropy of a liquid whose molecules have an arbitrarily 
selected number of equivalent positions. It does not make contact with 
the real problem, which would be to estimate the configurational entropy 
of the liquid at the temperature at which its viscosity was about 10 poise. 


2.3. An Examination of some Past and Present Misconceptions 
Even a cursory study of publications dealing with the properties of the 
ordinary inorganic glasses shows that the phenomena occurring near 
the transformation temperature are still not everywhere understood. 
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It is often stated, for instance, that there is a ‘sharp contraction ’ or 
‘sharp increase in viscosity ’ near 7',—suggestions which are of course 
quite false. The discontinuity is shown when the expansivity, not the 
volume, is plotted against temperature. More commonly found are 
suggestions that some kind of ‘ polymerization ’ sets in below 7. A more 
correct statement would be that a process analogous to a polymerization 
occurs continuously as the temperature is lowered above T5, but that 
below 7’, it cannot continue. It is the failure of the material to continue 
its polymerization (or ordering) which is responsible for the drop in the 
values of derivative properties as the temperature is lowered through 7',. 

The latter misconception is somewhat similar in basis to another, 
which is implied by the frequent use of the terms ‘second-order 
transition ’ or ‘ apparent second-order transition ’ in discussions of the 
glassy behaviour of high polymers and rubber. The terms are used 
presumably because the discontinuities in specific heat shown by glassy 
systems are somewhat similar to the sharp discontinuities envisaged by 
Ehrenfest in defining ideal second-order transitions, of which only one 
example appears to be known in nature (the behaviour of super- 
conductors at their normal transition temperatures in zero magnetic 
field). There is added danger of confusion because ‘ lambda ’ transitions 
are often referred to as second-order transitions, and because non- 
equilibrium effects exactly analogous to those with which we are 
concerned can occur in systems which show lambda transitions. It will 
be worth while to set out clearly where the differences and similarities lie. 

All lambda transitions are basically equilibrium transitions. We 
consider a well-known example, the lambda transition shown by certain 
substitutional binary alloys of simple atomic compositions (such as 
1:1 or 1:3). Some such alloys show a continuous change from order 
to disorder, as the temperature is raised, in respect of the distribution of 
the two kinds of atoms over the fixed lattice sites. At any temperature 
there is an equilibrium degree of order. However, because of cooperative 
effects the disordering occurs over a fairly narrow range of temperature 
and a sharp lambda is shown in the curve of specific heat against 
temperature. Even in these systems it is possible by rapid cooling to a 
given temperature to cause to be frozen-in a greater degree of disorder 
than corresponds to that temperature, and the form of the lambda as 
subsequently measured will be different from its normal form because of 
relaxation effects. However, such freezing-in processes are not responsible 
for the existence of the lambda. In glass-forming systems, on the other 
hand, the existence of the discontinuity at T, is entirely due to the fact 
that the degree of order appropriate roughly to 7’, is frozen-in at all 
lower temperatures, and only that part of the total order-disorder change 
which is appropriate to temperatures above 7’, can occur in finite times, 

Another common suggestion which has been made is that the fairly 
sharp increase in the specific heat of glass-forming systems heated 
through 7, is due to the appearance of a contribution from rotational 
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motions which are inhibited below this temperature (see, for example, 
Guillien 1942). It was however argued by Simon (and has recently been 
shown in more detail by Kauzmann) that the increase is much too great 
to be explained in this way, and that the rotational contribution to the 
specific heat just above 7’, must be quite negligible. The suggestion is 
interesting because it has recently been set out by Prigogine and Defay 
(1950) in a form which is thermodynamically quite analogous to Simon’s 
original explanation. The most important equation of our later treat- 
ment is, in fact, derived by Prigogine and Defay and assumed by them 
to apply to glass-forming systems as well as to the many other systems 
which—as we have mentioned—are thermodynamically similar. The 
feature common to both explanations is that a relaxation process is 
assumed to occur during stabilization below the normal 7',. Prigogine 
and Defay appear to imply that this is a structural change towards a 
configuration in which only reduced rotational motions are possible, 
which therefore has an influence upon the enthalpy. In Simon’s 
explanation, which is our starting-point, attention is directed to the 
contribution of the configurational changes themselves to the value of the 
enthalpy. It may be noted that the relation between these two 
explanations is similar to that which exists between the two explanations 
which have commonly been put forward for the existence of a lambda 
transition in, say, ammonium chloride. The suggestion of Pauling (1930) 
was that the existence of the lambda was due to the possibility of 
rotational motions at higher temperatures. The now more generally 
accepted explanation (Lawson 1940, Alpert 1949, Nagamiya 1952) is 
that this again is an order—disorder transition, the changes of order being 
in the relative orientations of the molecules in their lattice sites. 

A number of further misconceptions are briefly mentioned in later 
sections where appropriate to the matter in hand. 


§ 3. KINETICS OF THE APPROACH TO EQUILIBRIUM 


In the manufacture of ordinary glass, the final process consists of a 
heat-treatment, usually described by the general term ‘annealing ’. 
which consists essentially of a more or less slow cooling through the 
region of the transformation temperature. Or, if a specimen has already 
been rapidly cooled, it is reheated into the same temperature region 
and again slowly cooled. The best known function of such treatments 
is to avoid the growth of—or to remove—the ‘ permanent’ mechanical 
stresses which can exist in glass if it is cooled so rapidly that a temperature 
gradient exists across its thickness in the neighbourhood Obs Lhe, 
removal of these mechanical stresses is in principle completely understood 
if we know the reactions of the glass to simple externally applied stresses, 
because the stresses present are in fact simple ones acting between adjacent 
layers. We do not discuss this further ; the flow properties of glass have 
been reviewed by one of us elsewhere (Jones 1948-9). 
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There is, however, another function of annealing which bears directly 
on the main subject of the present review. In the manufacture of the 
highest quality optical glass it is important not only that there should be 
no mechanical stresses (which would lead to birefringence), but also that 
the properties of the glass should be uniform throughout the body of the 
material (see Hampton 1942). Now, as we have seen, the properties of a 
sample of glass at ordinary temperatures are determined partly by its 
previous rate of cooling in the neighbourhood of 7,. It is necessary 
therefore to take extreme precautions to ensure that the rate of cooling 
through this region is the same at all points in the glass. This again 
requires that temperature gradients should as far as possible be absent, 
and that the glass be cooled as slowly as is practicable—or as may be 
necessary for a required degree of homogeneity. Again, if the specimen 
has been rapidly cooled, it may be re-heated, when changes occur of the 
kind which we have described by the term ‘ stabilization ’. 

Because of the practical importance, and suspected theoretical 
importance, of these processes, there have been very many investigations 
into the kinetic properties of glasses near their transformation tempera- 
tures. Unfortunately, the inorganic glasses usually studied have trans- 
formation temperatures at least as high as 500°c, where continuous 
observation of changes in volume or heat content would be extremely 
difficult, and nearly all the existing results have been obtained in indirect 
ways. A common approach has been to study property/temperature 
relationships during uniform heating at different rates ; we have already 
seen in fig. 3 how the effects under discussion can make their presence felt 
in such experiments. Another method has been to make measurements 
(especially of the refractive index) on samples rapidly chilled to room 
temperature after controlled heat-treatments near 7. In these investi- 
gations it is assumed that the configuration corresponding to a given 
temperature near 7’, is preserved by chilling from that temperature. 
For completeness, we now include a survey of the work done in this field, 
and of attempts made to explain the experimental results. We mention 
also some recent experiments, carried out by the present authors, in which 
direct measurements were made of the approach to equilibrium—or 
stabilization—in certain organic glasses having much lower transformation 
temperatures, and we discuss some of the implications of these results. 


3.1. Indirect Experimental Studies 

The main contributions by indirect methods have been made by A. Q. 
Tool and his collaborators at the U.S. Bureau of Standards. They have 
published about twenty papers since 1918, of which we list only the most 
important (Tool and Kichlin 1920, 1925, 1931; Tool, Lloyd and Merritt 
1930 ; Tool 1946 ; Tool, Tilton and Saunders 1947). Most of the experi- 
ments were carried out on inorganic glasses based upon silica, and were of 
one of the following two kinds : 

(a) measurements—essentially rough measurements of heat capacity— 
carried out by observing the differences in temperature between particles 
of glass and of a ‘ neutral body ’ when heated together at uniform rate, 
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(b) measurements of the thermal expansion of glasses. 

In the heating experiments the following technique was used. Glass 
specimens were broken into small fragments of about 1 mm diameter and 
then thoroughly mixed with powdered alundum. One or more differential 
thermocouples were arranged, each having one junction in the glass and the 
other in the powder. For purposes of control another couple could be 
attached to the wall of the furnace into which the whole material 
was packed. The glass could be given a known heat-treatment either 
before or after packing. 

The experiment consisted of heating the furnace according to a controlled 
schedule—normally a constant rate 3-6 deg/min—and observing the 
temperature difference between the glass and the alundum as recorded on 
the thermocouples. This difference was plotted as a function of the 
ambient temperature. The technique was gradually improved between 
1918 and 1930 so that the results became more closely reproducible. 
Scores of different commercial glasses were investigated. 


Fig. 4 


(1) Quenched Glass 
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Thermal effects during heating (after Tool). 


For our purpose we can reduce Tool’s results to two typical curves, 
shown in fig. 4. If 7’ is the temperature of the glass and 7’, that of the 
neutral body (the alundum powder) it was found that—although the 
absolute value of the difference 4=7'—T,,, was affected by the method of 
packing—reproducible results could be obtained if the ordinate scales 
‘were adjusted to make the curves coincide at the high temperatures 
(where the material would be in the equilibrium liquid state). In the 
figure, 4 is plotted against 7’ and the curves shown apply to (1) a glass 
quenched from 850°c at 40 deg/min and (2) a glass annealed for several 
-weeks at 500°C. 
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In general, Tool’s curves showed an exothermic effect corresponding to 
the peak G and an endothermic effect corresponding to Gy. The effect 
of annealing is to decrease the exothermic effect and increase the endo- 
thermic effect. As shown by curve 2, annealing at a low temperature can 
reduce the exothermic effect to zero but even badly annealed specimens 
continue to show the endothermic effect. The qualitative explanation of 
these results in terms of figs. 2 and 3 is immediate. 

Tool obtained a number of unexpected results ; in particular he found 
that for Pyrex (borosilicate) glasses there were often two distinct minima 
of the type G, (Tool and Hill 1925, Saunders and Tool 1933). This seems 
to correspond to the observation of Douglas and Jones (1948) that in 
borosilicate glass of high silica content there are two relaxation processes 
operating at different temperatures. 


Fig. 5 


Expansion (microns/cm) 


Temperature (°c) 


Volume changes during heating (after Tool). 


Turning now to the experiments on thermal expansion, we illustrate: 
a typical pair of results in fig. 5. Here, the length of the test specimen 
is plotted against temperature for two glasses subjected to the same. 
treatments as applied to the samples of fig. 4 ; thus curve 1 is for a chilled 
specimen and curve 2 for one annealed at 500°c. The curves are again 
adjusted to coincide in the high temperature region. (At the highest 
temperatures spurious effects are shown which are due only to unavoidable. 
deformation of the test specimen.) 

In order to give a coherent account of his two types of experimental 
result Tool was led in 1931 to introduce the concept of ‘fictive’ or: 
‘equilibrium ’ temperature. He had already observed that if the 
temperature of a sample of glass was held constant in the neighbourhood 
of 7, for a sufficient time the glass would reach a unique and permanent. 
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state—which we recognize as that of the equilibrium liquid (or super- 
cooled liquid). He therefore defined the fictive temperature 7’ to be 
that temperature at which the glass would find itself in equilibrium if 
brought there sufficiently rapidly from its current state. As can be seen 
from fig. 5, the values of 7’ at low temperatures for Tool’s specimens 1 
and 2 are 660°c and 500°c respectively. (The definition of 7’ given here is 
equivalent to that introduced by us in § 4.3 in a somewhat different way.) 
Tool pointed out that it was unlikely that a single parameter would be 
adequate to give a perfect description of the configurational state of a 
glass. However, no experiments of this type have been sufficiently 
certain to demand more than one parameter. (It can be shown that the 
recent results of Douglas and Isard (1951) on silica can still be described 
by one parameter even though the expansivity of the glass is no longer 
independent of 7’.) = bk 

Since in equilibrium 7’'—7'=0, Tool conceived the quantity 7/—T as 
a ‘ physico-chemical driving force ’ responsible for the changes occurring 
during stabilization. In his earlier publications he appears to imply 
that chemical reactions are in progress during stabilization in glass. 
Although this interpretation is perhaps not quite irrelevant in the case 
of complex glassy mixtures, it can only be considered generally mis- 
leading, and is certainly irrelevant if applied to single-component glasses. 
Tool’s ideas as to the actual nature of the stabilization process and the 
significance of his fictive temperature have however been modified during 
the course of his work, and he may be said to have approached Simon’s 
viewpoint asymptotically. 

Having defined 7’, Tool uses it to describe his experimental results. 
Since the expansivity is constant at high and low temperatures, it is 
reasonable to assume that the length of a specimen is given by 


Ga aa 0) An (Ge) cere ca) (3,1) 


where «,' is the linear expansion coefficient of the glass and «;'+ 4a, 
that of the liquid. This assumption will obviously break down if 
extended over too wide a temperature range. It will also be inadequate 
for the complicated glasses such as the borosilicate glasses already 
mentioned. Once a’ and Aa, are obtained from the results at high 
and low temperatures, eqn. (3.1) can be used to find the fictive tempera- 
ture 7. A diagram such as fig. 5 gives the answer immediately. 

An assumption analogous to that of eqn. (3.1) can be made concerning 
the effective specific heat (C) as measured when stabilization processes 
are occurring: » 


Od? /dt=dQ/dt=C'dT dt+ ACdT/dt. . . . . (3.2) 


Here C’ and 0’+ JC are, respectively, the heat capacities of the glass 
and the liquid. It is then possible to relate the results of the two kinds 
of experiment. For example, the peaks and dips in the curves of fig. 4 
can be related to the dimensionless quantity, d7'/d7’—which can be 
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obtained from the expansion data. The thermal data indicate a 
minimum of d7/d7 of —1:55 and a maximum of 4-4. These figures 
compare reasonably well with —0-73 and 5-4, derivable from the 


expansion data. 


The effects of heat treatments near 7’, on the properties of glasses, as 
measured after chilling to room temperature, have been thoroughly 
examined by a number of authors. The first to study this matter was 
Lebedeff (1926) and the method he used has since been more fully 
exploited by Winter (1943 a, b, 1946), MacMaster (1945), Collyer (1947), 
Tool, Tilton and Saunders (1947), Douglas and Jones (1948) and Douglas 
and Isard (1951). The property usually studied has been the refractive 
index. 

The general procedure is as follows: a large number of samples of 
glass are first brought to room temperature after they have all been 
treated alike (all quenched or all annealed). A number of specimens are 
then selected and placed in a constant temperature furnace. At chosen 
times, single specimens are removed, chilled quickly in contact with a 
brass block and their refractive indices measured at room temperatures. 
The variation of this quantity with the time of heating is found to depend 
both on the initial condition of the glass and on the temperature of the 
furnace. 

Winter reports two main results: (a) for a given temperature of 
heating the refractive index as measured in this way always approaches 
a limit depending only on that temperature. It may approach this limit 
from above or below according to the initial conditions. (b) The approach 
to the limit is roughly exponential with respect to time, with a time- 
constant which depends on the initial condition of the glass and on the 
temperature of heating. 

These conclusions are summarized in figs. 6 and 7. In order to explain 
her results Winter suggested that there was a ‘ transformation range ” 
between 7’, and 7’; within which the glass changed its structure from a 
state « to a state 6. She asserts that “‘ when glass is obtained in 
equilibrium at 7’, it possesses the maximum possible value of refractive 
index for a given glass. ... At the same time it attains a molecular 
structure which remains constant for lower temperatures”. This 
explanation is inconsistent with the general viewpoint which we have 
adopted and represents a return to ideas held by the continental school 
(see Mondain-Monval and Galet 1930) who claimed that the region 
near 7’, was a fixed transition range of some sort. Thére is nothing in 
Winter’s results which cannot be explained by recognizing that (a) with a 
finite rate of chilling the structure cannot be frozen-in above some 
temperature (7’,) and (b) limits upon the time-scale or the accuracy of 
measurement wil! make it impossible to reach equilibrium below some 
other temperatiire (7',). Curves very similar to those of fig. 6 have also 
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been obtained by Tool, Tilton and Saunders. However, these authors 
showed clearly that the flat portions at high and low temperatures must 
be due to limitations in the experimental technique. 


Fig. 6 


Refractive index after quenching 


Furnace temperature (°c) 


Refractive index of quenched samples (after Winter). 


Fig. 7 
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The approach to equilibrium (after Winter). 


Furnace temperature : 580°c ; initially stabilized at 480°c (curve A) 
and 720° (curve B). 


Winter carried out one most interesting experiment showing the effect 
of pressure on the approach to equilibrium. She found that when the 
glass was first stabilized at 7’, and then held at a test temperature 7’,, the 
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approach to equilibrium could be accelerated by applying an external 
pressure of 20 kg/em?. She concluded also that the equilibrium value of 
refractive index at 7’, was unaltered by the application of pressure. It 
seems probable that this latter conclusion is incorrect and that insufficient 
time had been allowed for the attainment of equilibrium. 


3.2. Direct Measurements 


Apart from some isolated and somewhat unsatisfactory results on the 
refractive index (Winter 1943 a, b) and viscosity (Lillie 1936) of silicate 
glasses, the only direct measurements of kinetic effects have been made on 
the organic glasses glycerol and glucose (Davies and Jones 1953). Such 
glasses are attractive from an experimental point of view because their 
transformation temperatures are ator below room temperature, and 
because as single component glasses they are unlikely to show the complex 
behaviour noted by Tool and Douglas in borosilicate glass. 

Glycerol has a transformation temperature of 180°K so that it was 
natural to take advantage of low-temperature calorimetric techniques and 
to study the thermal properties. A modified Nernst calorimeter was 
constructed which could be held adiabatic over long periods (up to eight 
hours) and in which the glass could be cooled or heated fairly rapidly 
when required. It was thus possible to cool or heat the specimen rapidly 
from an equilibrium state and then after isolating the calorimeter, to observe 
the change in temperature as the new equilibrium state was approached. 
This was equivalent to measuring the change in enthalpy with time and 
the approach to equilibrium could be made either from a state of higher 
enthalpy or a state of lower enthalpy. The experiments were not 
isothermal but followed lines parallel to BD’ and EF” on the enthalpy/ 
temperature diagram of fig. 2. 

The relaxation curves found by this method showed significant 
departures from exponential form (with respect to time) whenever the 
initial enthalpy differed from the final enthalpy by more than about 
0-25 cal/g. It was nevertheless possible to assign a relaxation time 7 in 
a consistent way over the temperature range 170-190°K. (See $3.3 fora 
further discussion of the detailed shape of the relaxation curves.) The 
collected values of In + are plotted in fig. 8 against 1/7’. A reasonable line 
drawn through the points gives an ‘activation energy’, defined by 
Etay=F d In 7/d (1/T), of 25-+2 kcal/mole. 

A similar set of experiments was performed on glucose, using changes 
in volume instead of changes in enthalpy as a measure of the approach to 
equilibrium. The transformation temperature of glucose is 30°c so that 
in this case it was convenient to make a strictly isothermal approach to 
equilibrium. ‘The curves of volume against time again showed departures 
from exponential shape similar to those found for glycerol. Values for + 
could however still be estimated consistently. In + is plotted against 1/7’ 
in fig. 9. The relation is again linear and the slope of the line corresponds 
to an activation energy, H4.,,, of 132-+-10 keal/mole. 
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A point of some interest is that with both glucose and glycerol the 
departures from exponential form while approaching equilibrium differed 
according to the direction of approach. This is illustrated in figs. 10 and 


Fig. 8 Fig. 9 
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11 which show approaches to equilibrium for each substance made from 
opposite sides of the equilibrium state, the initial displacements ae 
approximately equal. It will be seen that in both cases the approac 
from the high temperature side is the more rapid of the two. 
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3.3. Analysis of the Experimental Results 


Starting from his concept of fictive temperature, Tool was able to take 
the first steps towards a more rational treatment of the kinetics of stabiliz- 
ation. He considers that the real problem is to find the rate of change of 
the fictive temperature and proposes two formulae : 

dT /dt=K(T—T)exp(T/k), . . - -. - - « (3.3) 
aT /dt=K(T—T) exp (T/gt+T/h) . . - . - (3.4) 
where K, k, g and / are constants. 

The first factor involving temperature on the right hand side is the 
‘ physico-chemical driving force’ mentioned earlier. The remaining 
factors are introduced to account for the viscous resistance to changes of 
structure. The second expression might be expected to be more significant 
since it allows for the possible effect of changing configuration on the 
viscous resistance. In neither case has he chosen a form exactly similar 
to any of the usual expressions for the temperature dependence of the 
fluidity. However, this need not invalidate the equations provided they 
are used only over a narrow temperature range. The form of eqn. 
(3.4) implies that the fictive temperature contributes to the fluidity in the 
same way as the true temperature. If the fluidity is taken as proportional 
to exp (H(V)/RT') and Tool’s expression (3.1) is taken into account, then 
a little consideration shows that this must be at least approximately true. 
It is therefore not surprising to find that there have been two attempts to 
verify eqn. (3.4) which have been notably successful: first, Tool 
applied the equation in order to predict the shape of his expansion curves 
(§3.1). The agreement, although not perfect, is impressive. A more 
exhaustive test was made by Collyer. He was able to choose values of 
K, k and h so as to fit the results of measurements of refractive index 
(n) for quenched specimens both for fixed » and varying 7’ and for fixed 
T and varying n. His work covered the range 515-550°c and at the lower 
end measurements were continued over periods up to 12 days. 

Tool’s second formula (3.4) implies that at a given temperature and 
for a given displacement from equilibrium the rate of approach to 
equilibrium will be greater when 7’>7' than when T7<T. Qualitatively 
this can be easily understood because the volume of the glass is greater 
and the structure somewhat looser in the former case. This means that 
the potential barriers impeding structural readjustments will in turn be 
somewhat lower so that the ‘reaction’ can proceed more quickly. 
Although this idea was apparently contradicted by the early results of 
Lillie (1936) on the viscosity of silicate glasses his results are open to 
objection because the initial displacements from equilibrium on either 
side were greatly different. The results illustrated in figs. 10 and 11 lead 
unequivocally to the conclusion implied by eqn. (3.4). 

It is clear that before a complete explanation of the kinetics of 
stabilization can be given, some more realistic attempt than is represented 
by the above formulae must be made to represent the effect of variations 
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in volume upon the rate at which the micro-processes of stabilization 
occur at, say, a given temperature. The influence of the volume on the 
rate of ordinary viscous flow is known to be considerable, since below 7’ p> 
where the configurational contribution to the expansivity disappears, the 
calculated value of H,;,. (equal to d log y/d(1/7'), where 7 is the viscosity) 
is reduced by a factor of order 10 compared with its value immediately 
‘above 7’, (see Jones 1948-49, Pearson 1952). 

Not only is the behaviour illustrated in figs. 10 and 11 non-linear with 
respect to the magnitude of the displacement from equilibrium, as we 
have seen, but it is also non-exponential with respect to time, for large 
displacements. For these reasons, and because of the uncertainty we have 
felt in attempting to interpret reasonably even the experimental curves 
obtained in our direct studies, we do not venture at this stage to attempt 
a further systematization of the results. We must add the remark that 
the previous formulae we have mentioned must in reality be in the highest 
- degree empirical. Indeed, other suggested empirical formulae 
(e.g. MacMaster 1945) have been found to describe the results of indirect 
experiments equally well. We have not mentioned them here because 
they were not claimed by their authors to have any physical basis, and 
are not illustrative of the points under discussion. 

One of the most striking features of the phenomenon of stabilization is 
the way in which 7’, can be located in terms of the value of the viscosity, 
and it is necessary to consider whether this can be given any quantitative 
interpretation. The connection was implicity recognized by Tool when 
he attempted to represent the kinetics of stabilization processes by a 
formula involving the viscosity. We have noted in §1 a more explicit 
relation, namely, that 7’, always occurs where the viscosity is about 
1018 poise. For most substances this implies a Maxwell relaxation time 
of the order of minutes at 7’,, that is, of the same order as the time taken 
in ordinary experimental measurements. Experiments, such as those of 
Cattoir and Parks (1929), on dielectric absorption give indirect support’ 
to the idea that viscosity is the controlling factor. Both the simple 
Debye-Einstein theory and more sophisticated rate theories (Kauzmann 
1942) relate the dipole relaxation time rz to the viscosity through the 
formula t,—OV7/RT (where C is of order unity). Experiments show that 
for most glasses 7’, is roughly fixed by finding the temperature for which 
zx is 30 minutes. The relation just quoted then suggests that 7 is the 
determining parameter. 

The rough success of the idea that the viscosity is the controlling factor 
has veiled its inadequacy. Early indications. of discrepancies were 
considered by Jenckel (1939). There are at least two further sets of 
experiments which appear to contradict this proposition directly, and 
certain implications of our own results weaken it further. For example, 
significant differences have been observed between T, a8 measured 
experimentally in the ordinary way and as estimated in experiments on 
dielectric relaxation. According to the data of Kuwshinsky and Kobeko 
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(1938) on the dielectric constant of n-propyl alcohol, the relaxation time 
for dipole rotation is 30 minutes at 123--5°K. On the other hand, Parks 
and Huffman (1926, 1927), who measured the heat capacity of this 
substance, found 7’, at 86-90°x. Even though the interpretation of data 
on dielectric relaxation is notoriously uncertain we cannot fail to take 
note of this very large temperature difference—which corresponds to a 
factor of 10° in viscosity. There are of course additional doubts about 
this comparison since the results were obtained by two sets of workers 
using different samples of the material. 

The second set of results is a little more significant because the work 
was carried out systematically by one group of observers. Fox and Flory 
(1950) measured the volume and viscosity of a number of fractionated 
specimens of polystyrene. For specimens with mean molecular weights 
of 3000, 10 000 and 300 000 the respective transformation temperatures 
were 43°c, 83°c and 99°c. Below 7’, the volumes of all the specimens 
were equal and above 7’, their expansivities were equal. The values of 
log) at 7’, for the specimens mentioned were, respectively, 11-31, 
10-58 and 14:19, thus differing from each other by several units. These 
values were indeed not measured directly but were obtained by extra- 
polation of the results of observations taken up to 10® poise. Because of 
the comparatively rapid changes in the activation energy normally found 
above 7’, for glass-forming liquids, the validity of this extrapolation is 
of course questionable, so that even this evidence is not conclusive. 

However, the proposition cannot stand up to detailed examination in 
physical terms. Ordinary viscosity refers to shearing motion while there 
is no need for shearing motion to occur during stabilization. It is clear 
that what is required is an appropriately defined volume viscosity. The 
question of how such a quantity is to be defined is discussed in detail 
in §4, and it will be shown that the results of experiments such as those 
illustrated in figs. 10 and 11 enable an estimate to be made of its 
magnitude. Further, the ratio 7,/7 (where 7, is the volume viscosity) 
is found to differ greatly as between the two substances glycerol and 
glucose, so that it is hardly to be expected that » can be the decisive 
parameter in stabilization. 

Finally, we mention an interesting point which arises from the 
variation of 7, with temperature, and which can be discussed even at 
this stage, before 7, has been exactly defined. Whatever the definition 
of 7,, the quantity d In 7/d(1/7') of § 3.2 will be expected to correspond to 
some kind of activation energy (H,,,,) representative of the barrier to 
‘volume’ viscous flow. We have already quoted values of H,q, for 
glycerol and glucose and we now assemble table 2 in which these values 
are compared with values of £\,,. obtained by various authors for the 
same substances. It will be seen that Hy, and Fy,. are obviously 
identical, within the accuracy of the experiments. We may therefore 
conclude that if the activation energy as measured is really descriptive 
of the barrier to some molecular rearrangement (such as the average 
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energy needed for a molecular rotation or migration during a ‘ unit flow 

: : : 2 : 
process °) then the unit processes involved in volume flow and in shear 
flow are identical. 


Table 2 


E'tap(keal/mole) Eyige( Kkeal/mole) 
125+10 (Davies and Jones 
| 1953) 
106 (Parks, Barton, 
Spaght and Richard- 


Glucose (304°K) 132+10 


son 1943) 


23 (extrapolations, using 

8 two formulae, of re- 
sults of Tammann and 
Hesse 1926) 


Glycerol (178°K) 25 +2 


§4. APPLICATION OF THERMODYNAMICS 


4.1. The Validity of a Thermodynamic Treatment 


Before embarking on a thermodynamic discussion it is necessary to 
consider whether an entropy function exists for glasses. In classical 
thermodynamics entropy is defined by dS=dQ,,,/T in which the subscript 
reminds us that it is essential for the heat flow to be measured during a 
reversible process. In practical calorimetry it is not necessary to worry 
about reversibility because the quantity actually measured is the change in 
energy (or enthalpy) of the system. It is assumed that the system isin 
equilibrium before and after the transfer of energy and that a reversible 
path exists between the initial and final states. dQ,,, is then taken to be 
the reversible heat which would be required to effect the same change as in 
fact occurs. For example, at constant pressure dQ,,, is equal to 
the measured quantity dH. 

For glasses the situation is not quite so simple because it is not clear that 
a reversible path exists between, say, a given glassy state and an equi- 
librium liquid state. We now show that this difficulty can be overcome 
and discuss further the question as to whether the entropy as measured 
is a unique function of state. 

In the case of a glass we can proceed as follows: we first stabilize the 
material at a relatively low temperature 7’ below which no appreciable 
changes can be observed in ordinary experiments (i.e. those with time- 
scales of minutes or hours). Then all changes below 7 are reversible in a 

-practical sense, in that the amount of irreversible change can be made as 
small as desired by a suitable choice of 7’ (provided that the experimental 
time scale is itself of the order of minutes or hours). Thus above 7’, changes 
are reversible in the classical sense, and below 7’ they are reversible in the 
specified practical sense. Using this type of procedure the entropy and 
other thermodynamic properties of a glass of given 7 can be uniquely 
defined as functions of p and 7’. 
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It may be objected that the concept of reversibility demands the 
possibility of an infinite time-scale so that the practical restriction is itself 
contrary to thermodynamics. There are two answers to this which, 
taken together, are relevant to the status of all thermodynamics. In the 
first place, the introduction of an infinite time-scale would mean (in the 
case of a glass) that crystallization would certainly occur, both above and 
below 7. The discussion is thus turned to the question of the status of 
supercooled—and indeed of all metastable—phases. Secondly, it is 
well known that even the physically stable phases normally dealt with in 
thermodynamics may be unstable with respect to chemical changes. 
A familiar example of this is the inhibition of the chemical reaction in a 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen at ordinary temperatures, and there is no 
reason why even nuclear reactions should not be considered. 

Presumably we must regard all thermodynamic theorems as subject to 
certain restrictions on the types of change to be allowed. The case of 
glasses then ceases to be anomalous except for the fact that the char- 
acteristic restriction involved is one not usually considered in thermo- 
dynamical arguments. The restriction is that (ignoring vibrations) the 
positions of the molecules must remain fixed except for macroscopic 
changes of scale. The stabilization process which may occur when the 
restriction is lifted can be described as a rather unusual type of volume 
flow—unusual because it can occur at constant volume. 

These ideas must now be given a quantitative thermodynamic 
formulation. It was pointed out in § 1.1 that a chemically reacting system 
in which the reaction can be inhibited by changing the temperature should 
be very similar to a glass in its thermodynamic properties. The reason 
why ordinary thermodynamics can give an account of such a system is that 
the restriction to a single phase of fixed composition can be lifted by 
considering the transfer of mass into the system. This makes it possible 
to define chemical potentials experimentally by putting the mixed phase 
into osmotic equilibrium with each of the pure constituents in turn. One 
might expect that an analogous procedure could be used to extend the 
formulae applicable to single phases so as to deal with glasses. In this 
case, however, there seems to be no simple way of defining the co-ordinate 
corresponding to the degree of reaction which, in the chemical case, can 
be determined by analysing the system or —in a more fundamental way— 
by allowing the various constituents to diffuse into adjacent specimens of 
pure substances, 

In accordance with the above discussion a rather different possibility 
exists for dealing with glasses; namely that of bringing the glass 
instantaneously into the equilibrium liquid state having the same configu- 
ration. Referring to fig. 2, let us suppose that the irreversible transition 
along BD is interrupted at X and the temperature is quickly raised so as to 
bring the system to Y. Is the glass then in the equilibrium liquid state 2 
It is a definite physical assumption that it is. As far as we know there has 
been no experiment designed to test this assumption directly but, on the 
other hand, no existing result contradicts it. (See however, § 4.6 where it 
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is shown that preliminary tests of certain consequences of this assumption 
throw doubt on its validity.) The corresponding assumption in chemical 
thermodynamics is that the chemical potentials (and hence the other 
thermodynamic variables) depend only on the instantaneous values of Dp, 
T and the concentrations. This is hardly open to doubt although it has 
often been explicitly recognized as an assumption. It may be worth 
noting that if our assumption is false, then when the glass is quickly 
brought to have the enthalpy of the equilibrium liquid the volume cannot 
be that of the equilibrium liquid. Or, when it is brought to have its 
equilibrium volume then the enthalpy cannot have its equilibrium value. 
Only if both properties assume the values corresponding to the equilibrium 
liquid at the same time is the assumption true. 

Adopting the assumption, we proceed as follows: we assert that all 
states of a glass which can be carried into a single equilibrium liquid 
state by instantaneous changes of pressure and temperature can be 
regarded—in a certain sense—as equivalent. They can be labelled by 
a single value of an arbitrary ordering parameter z. It is this para- 
meter—numerically undefined—which corresponds to the degree of 
reaction in chemical thermodynamics and whose properties we shall now 
discuss. We wish to emphasize that, by the assumption we have just 
made, our treatment is applicable to real systems only if their behaviour 
can be described in terms of a single ordering parameter. 


4.2. Relations between Properties of the Glass and Liquid 


In a number of rough statistical theories one or more ordering para- 
meters such as z are introduced into a synthesized expression for the 
Helmholtz free energy, 7, and subsequently eliminated by using the 
equilibrium condition (0F/0z), »=0. We wish to show that it is possible 
to obtain useful results by the use of such a formalism without knowing 
the explicit expression for F. Our first approach is similar to one made 
by Frenkel (1946) and we begin with some purely mathematical 
considerations. 

Let (x,y, 2) be a differentiable function of the three inde- 
pendent variables x, y and z. Consider a set of surfaces defined by 
u=u(x, y,z)—constant. The relation between derivatives of ¢ at 
constant z and those at constant w (i.e. along the surfaces w—constant) 
are then given by formulae such as ~ 

A(0g/ 0a) =(04/02),—(0/0x),= —(Uz/Uz)o, - + + (41) 
where we have introduced the symbol 4 for brevity. Suppose now that u 
is of the form (@f/0z),,,, where f is some ‘ potential’ function. With the 
help of eqn. (4.1) we may then derive the relations 


A(Of,,|0%)= —fan [fee 
A (Of, 0Y)= —Sya fze = eeeatt tay ate) 
A(Of,/0y)= A(Of,/02)=—fozbyalfee 3 
From these it follows that 
A (Af -|0x) A(@f,/2y)=[4 (Afel2yP—=LA(Af,/x)P..- (4.3) 
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These results have an immediate application to the thermodynamics 
of glasses. For example, if we replace x, y, 2 and f by V, T, z and F 
respectively then the surfaces used in deriving eqns. (4.2) become 
(dF /dz); »=const. On the other hand the condition for thermodynamic 
equilibrium is (0F/0z)~,,=0 so that the derivatives at constant u can be 
interpreted as properties of the equilibrium liquid. Derivatives at 
constant z refer to properties of the glass. As before we distinguish 
the latter by dashed symbols (e.g. «’=(1/V)(0V/07),,. is the expansivity 
of the glass) while leaving the symbols referring to the equilibrium 
liquid affix-free («=(1/V)(0V/0T7),, orjez—o 18 the expansivity of the 
equilibrium liquid). In this context, the symbol 4 introduced above again 
signifies the difference between a property of the liquid and that of the 
glass ; that is, da=a—«’, etc. 

Equation (4.3) provides an identity connecting properties of the glass 
and those of the equilibrium liquid. It can take several forms. 
Replacing f(z, y, z) by U(V, S, z), H(p, S, z), G(p, T, z) and F(V, T, z) in 
turn, we find 


A(1/Cy)A(1]eg)=T V[A(a/KC yp) 2, AUC te Tea Oe 
AC, Ac=TV[Aa]?, —ACyA(1/K)=TV[A(a/«)P | 


(x, is the adiabatic compressibility). All the equations in (4.4) can be 
combined to yield 


A(xCy|a)A(1]a)=A(C,/a)A(n/a).  . . . « (4.5) 


The thermodynamic properties of a substance are generally completely 
defined if three derivative properties such as C,, « and « are known. The 
identities (4.4) and (4.5) show that, provided the properties of the 
equilibrium liquid are known, those of the glass (in the neighbourhood of 
equilibrium) can be derived from two additional derivatives. This 
conclusion can be made plausible geometrically by considering that the 
potential surface corresponding to the equilibrium liquid must be 
generated by the characteristic lines of the one-parameter family of 
‘glass ’ surfaces having constant z. The shape of a surface of constant z 
near a given point of contact is determined by two new independent 
quantities—one specifying the slope of the characteristic and another 
fixing the radius of curvature in a plane perpendicular to the characteristic. 

An alternative way of developing formulae (4.4) and (4.5) which is — 
completely equivalent to that already used introduces the formalism of 
irreversible thermodynamics. We have deliberately delayed its intro- 
duction in order to emphasize that the above formulae do not themselves 
rest on any theories of irreversibility. Nevertheless this method 
(associated with de Donder) is physically more suggestive and will be 
found useful at a later stage. Applications of de Donder’s method in 
chemical thermodynamics have been comprehensively surveyed by 


Prigogine and Defay (1950) and these authors have also given the third 
of eqns. (4.4). 
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The main assumptions of de Donder’s method can be summed up in 
the combined equation for the First and Second Laws : 


dQ=TdS—Adz=dU+pdV=dH—Vdp .. . (4.6) 


which is supposed to be true even during irreversible changes. 
Irreversibility is allowed for by the introduction of the term Adz, where 
A (the affinity) is a function of state. The rate of production of entropy 
(equal to the gross rate of increase of entropy in the system, dS/dt, plus 
the rate of increase of entropy in the surroundings (1/7') dQ/dt is, in fact, 
(A/T) dz/dt, which must be positive or zero. It follows that, for a system 
permitting bilateral variations in z, the necessary and sufficient condition 
for equilibrium is A=0. For a stable equilibrium we require 54/5z<0 
for all conceivable changes of state. Since 


—A=(0U/02)y, s=(0H/02)», s=(0G/02)y, p=(OF/ 02) y. 7 
it is clear that this method of treatment is virtually the same as that 
given earlier. However the introduction of the affinity allows the use 
of methods more familiar to students of thermodynamics. 


We can now give, for example, an alternative derivation of the static 
formulae given above. The value of dx is 


-+(%) +7() =-7(%) (=) 
V \ op T, A V \ op Tz V \ oz pT Op) 7,4 


hot =) =) a eae! sa) (5). 
at NTE Oz p, T Op Tz 0A an 0A p, T Oz pv 


In a similar way we can obtain expressions, valid at equilibrium, for all 
the equations of (4.2) : 


AC, =SH?/BT 
Ace SHS Vi TV an ites hence (407) 
Axn=8V2/BV 


where 8V=(0V/0z),, 7 ete. and B=—(0A/dz), 7 >0—the inequality being 
an expression of the condition for stability. These formulae are 
interesting because they show immediately why 4C,, and Ax are positive 
while dx is of undetermined sign (see §2.1). Of course 6H, 6V and fh 
remain undefined numerically as long as z is not specified. 


4.3. Alternative Formulations in terms of the Fictive Temperature 
or Pressure 


Instead of using an undefined parameter z as we have done so far it is 
profitable to choose variables better adapted to particular problems. The 
most convenient choice for application to the results of calorimetric 
experiments is the fictive temperature T introduced by Tool (see §3.1). 
A slight generalization of Tool’s definition is suggested by the de Donder 
theory. Since in equilibrium the affinity is zero, we define T’ by the 
equation A(p, 7’, z)=0 which yields T as a function of pandz. Provided 
the pressure is kept constant this is equivalent to Tool’s definition. 
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In order to save the theory from being merely formal it is necessary to 
make the assumption that the system is near enough to equilibrium to allow 
us to treat derivative properties as constant. We may then write the 
following approximate expressions for the affinity 


A(p, 1, 2)=(1—T)(@4/0T),, -=(T—T) OH/T . . . (4.8) 


and treat the change in z as given approximately by 


Oz 0A = Oz 0A ] 
=—|{— a — — d 
tie hal T a) iG aL. tr . 


=3| (ar) aT—sV ap |. . » (4:9) 


With the help of eqn. (4.7) we may now derive 


dQ=C,'dT—TVadp+AC dT .. . . (4.10) 
and ce 
dV=Va'dT—Vuedp+VAodT. . . . ~ (4.11) 


It will be noted that for changes at constant pressure eqns. (4.10) 
and (4.11) are equivalent to eqns. (3.2) and (3.1) proposed by Tool. 
At the same time they show why a relaxing system may often be success- 
fully treated by regarding it as a combination of two sub-systems 
(Zener 1948, Gorter 1947). For example: in considering paramagnetic 
relaxation 7 could be taken as the spin temperature and appropriate 
modifications made in the other variables. 

Just. as we have defined the fictive temperature analytically by 
A(p, T', z)=0 so we can define the fictive pressure p (7, z) by A(p, 7’, z)=0. 
The results _(4.8)-(4.11) can be replaced by expressions involving p 
instead of 7. The approximations corresponding to (4.8) and (4.9) 
which hold near equilibrium become 

Alp, T,2)=—(p—p) OV. so me ee eee) 
and 


dz=B-1[(8H/T)dT—8Vdp]. . . . . . (4.13) 


Comparing (4.8) and (4.12) and making use of (4.7) again, we see that the 
fictive temperature and fictive pressure are related by the equivalent 
formulae 


(T—T) Aa=—(p—p) Ax | (4.14) 


(1—T) AC, =—(p—p)T'V Ax 


These show that a sudden isobaric change in temperature 87’—which 
leaves 7’ and p unaltered—is equivalent thermodynamically to a pressure 
increment of dp=—(4C,/TV4a)d57. Substituting some reasonable 
values, 4C,,=0-2cal/gdeg, 4a=2x10-4/deg, V=0-7 cm8/g, 7'=180°x, 
we find that p—p~300 (7’—T) atm. In the lower part of the range in which 
stabilization effects are observed, a value for 87’ of 10° would be quite 
easy to achieve and this gives p—p~3000 atm. We note that the value 
of p is negative so that a large negative applied pressure would be necessary 
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to hold the system in equilibrium at the new temperature ; in the absence 
of such a pressure the glass contracts. We can regard p—p (a large positive 
quantity in this case) as providing an easily apprehended decription of 
Tool’s ‘ physico-chemical driving force’. The order of magnitude of 
p—p makes it comparable with the internal pressures of most substances. 
In their molecular interpretations the two quantities must be 
closely linked. 

For completeness we add the analogues of the approximate eqns. (4.10) 
and (4.11) which might be of service in interpreting the results of measure- 
ments of compressibility. They are: 


daQ=C,dT—TVa'dp—TVAadp . . . . (4.15) 
and 
dV = VadT —Vx'dp—V Axdp. sage acres © 8 KG) 


Specific heat measurements on glasses are often used to estimate the 
zero-point entropy. In this connection, and for certain other purposes, 
it is necessary to know how to allow for the irreversible production of 
entropy. We have already seen that the rate of irreversible production of 
entropy is given by (A/T)dz/dt. For changes taking place either at 
constant pressure or at constant temperature, this expression can be 
given a simple graphical interpretation. At constant pressure, for 
example, eqns. (4.8) and (4.9) enable us to write the rate of entropy 
production as (4C,(7’—T)/T?) (dT /dt). On the other hand it is easy to 
‘see that the element of area traced out by a line on the (H, 7’) plane 
joining a (moving) point representing any glass to the point representing 
the corresponding equilibrium liquid is 4C,(7—T) dT. It follows that 
the irreversible production of entropy when the substance moves along 
any path on the (H, 7’) plane is proportional to the area swept out by the 
line just mentioned. In fact 4S;,,—(Area)/T?. The result, illustrated 
in fig. 12, is a generalization of a result of Bridgman (1950). A number of 
‘similar constructions are possible. Another which applies at 
constant pressure is obtained from the (V, 7’) diagram. In this case 
AS jn (Area) xX (4a/T Ax). The (V, p) diagram can be used for a con- 
‘struction at constant temperature which yields 4S,,,—(Area)/7. This 
type of construction has been used to estimate the possible error in the 
‘measured zero-point entropy due to irreversible effects (Davies and 
Jones 1953). It was found that in a typical case (glycerol) such an error 
-could not exceed 2% of the actual value. 


4.4. The Rate of Change with Time —Volume Viscosity 


The behaviour of a glass-forming system is determined by external 
and internal causes. One may suppose that the quantities dQ/dt and 
dV/dt are externally controlled by the experimenter. Their effects on 
the system are given by eqns. (4.15) and (4.16) (alternatively by 
-eqns. (4.10) and (4.11)). Since there are three independent variables of 
state, one further relation is required to make the system determinate. 
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This must be a kinetic equation and a reasonable guess at such an 
equation can be made in the following way. With the help of eqns. (4.12), 
(4.13) and (4.7) we can write the rate of production of entropy as 
dS \" oe Vip p) dT dp > 
(5) <r | 405 eae i be aa 
This can be regarded as the product of a ‘ force’ and a * flow > and as 
with other irreversible phenomena we may expect that sufficiently near 
equilibrium the flow is proportional to the force. Hence 
dT dp Ax(p—p) 


Oe, Fe A . ° . ° ° (4.18) 


where + can be considered a relaxation time.* 


Fig. 12 
y 
Be 
a 
S 
S 
= 
= c 


Temperature — 


The irreversible production of entropy. 
For the paths shown, 4Sj=(shaded area)/7?. 


The set of eqns. (4.15), (4.16) and (4.18) (or alternatively (4.10), (4.11) 
and the form that eqn. (4.18) takes when p is replaced by 7’) now provides. 
a complete description of our ‘ model’ glass system. It does not follow 
that all experiments showing relaxation actually have a relaxation time 
of +—a detailed calculation must be made in each case. This can be: 
illustrated by considering some typical experimental situations. 

(1) Perhaps the simplest process of interest is pure volume relaxation 
at constant pressure and temperature. Equation (4.18) can then be 
written as dp/dt=—(p—p)/r so that the relaxation time, 7, is equal to 7. 


* The definition of 7 is less arbitrary than it appears. If we define Z by the 
equation A(p, ieee) =—=()\ then eqn. (4.18) is easily seen to be equivalent to 
wi =—(z—2)/7—a form which shows that 7 is the natural choice for a relaxation 

‘ime, 
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(2) Consider now a relaxation of pressure at fixed volume and tempera- 
ture. By combining eqns. (4.16) and (4.18) one can show that under 
these conditions dp/dt=—x(p—py)/«’r. Hence the relaxation time is 
given by 7.=«’'7/k. 

(3) If the specimen is held adiabatically inside a constant-pressure 
container (of heat capacity C), the enthalpy of the specimen and the 
container is constant. Using this fact it can be seen that the temperature 
relaxes with a relaxation time 7, given by 


= AC» 
n= (I-are)« 


The isothermal case (1) is recovered from this expression by taking the 
limit Coo. 


(4) For an adiabatically isolated specimen at constant pressure one 
can use the previous result with C—0. This gives 74=C,'7/C>. 

Instead of using the relaxation time 7 to describe the kinetics of 
stabilization it is possible—as we have suggested—to introduce a suitably 
defined volume viscosity. In a previous publication we were led to define 
the volume viscosity by means of the equation 7,—7/4«. This was 
because the rate eqn. (4.18) can be written in the form 

ioe OV app) akc 


eri ied e Vadis — 0 e 
so that for isothermal changes 7, does appear as the viscosity of a 
‘ solid-viscous ’ model. For convenience we shall continue to use this 
definition. It is however necessary to say a few words about the confusion 
existing in the literature on questions connected with volume flow. 
If we denote the volume strain by d, then it is easy to see from 
eqn. (4.18) that the formula governing isothermal volume flow is: 


Oe dd Oe (4.19) 


The meaning of this relation is most easily grasped by considering the 
effect of a steady hydrostatic pressure applied instantaneously. The 
volume change consists of an instantaneous response, —x'p, followed by 
an exponential relaxation to the final steady strain, —xp. As we have 
already seen, this simple behaviour is only a first approximation to the 
behaviour of real glasses, but it is quite a good one for small displacements 
from equilibrium. 

The first cause of confusion is that eqn. (4.19) stands in contradiction 
with the assumptions of classical hydrodynamics. The latter theory starts 
from the Poisson formula 


. 
€ 


Pi =p, ia ND 4x0 i 2ud ip 
which for volume flow becomes 


ee (2a iden a AO) 
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The traditional interpretation of py is that it is the pressure required to 
maintain the system in equilibrium at the same volume, that is, 
Do=—d/x. Equation (4.20) can therefore be written as 
eptdthld=0 os 2. ee eee 

where ¢ is a volume viscosity.* Comparing eqns. (4.19) and (4.21), we 
see that the latter lacks the time derivative of the pressure. It follows 
that for glass-forming liquids at least and possibly for other liquids 
(and even some gases), the classical hydrodynamical model is 
inappropriate. For oscillatory experiments at low frequencies (w7< 1) 
a certain correspondence is possible since then eqn. (4.19) becomes 
xp-+d=0 in a first approximation and 

kptd+(rdnc/k)d=0 . . .. . . (4,22) 
in second approximation. Equation (4.22) can be reduced to (4.21) by 
writing C=7Ak/k?. 

The second difficulty is due to the fact that classical hydrodynamics 
is a purely mechanical theory. On the other hand, the present thermo- 
dynamical treatment shows that during adiabatic changes the stress/strain 
relation corresponding to (4.19) is 

Ksp+T sks p+d+r7.d=0 s balay” ape eee eee 
where ty=C,,'7/C, is the ‘adiabatic’ relaxation time appearing in 
case (4) above. It follows that any definition of volume viscosity 
depending on the form of the flow eqns. (4.19) and (4.22) or (4.23) must 
have different numerical values according as the flow is isothermal or 
adiabatic. 

It is clear that the difficulties indicated here are due to deficiencies in 
both theory and experiment. Until an agreed nomenclature had been 
reached it might have been better to have refrained from using the term 
‘volume viscosity ’. Our definition is, however, unambiguous and the 
numerical values given later can if necessary be adapted to other 
definitions. 


4.5. Applications to other Systems 

As examples of the way in which the formulae developed above can be 
applied to systems other than glass-forming systems we discuss briefly 
their application to chemical reactions, order—disorder transitions and the 
absorption of sound in fluids. 

For chemically reacting systems we can define z explicitly as the 
degree of reaction which, for the reaction ¥,v,M,—0, is related to the 
mole numbers (NV ;) and stochiometric coefficients (v;) by dN ,=v,dz. The 
affinity is then A——dG——2v,g,; where the g, refer to partial molar 
Gibbs free energies or chemical potentials. 

The significance of the symbols introduced previously is now as 
follows : the undashed derivative symbols refer to a system in which the 
reaction is allowed to proceed, while dashed properties refer to the same 
system when the reaction is inhibited in some way. It is immaterial 


* The volume viscosity is sometimes defined as A instead of £. 
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whether the inhibition is due to lack of a catalyst or to the fact that 
physical stimuli are being applied which are too rapid to be followed by 
the reaction. 

The three formulae in (4.7) are now of enhanced significance because, in 
contrast to the situation with glass-forming substances, all the quantities 
on the right-hand side can in principle be measured independently : SH 
is simply the heat of reaction and 5V the volume change of the reaction. 
8 cannot be expressed quite so simply but it can be related to other pro- 
perties of the solution in a number of ways. A typical formula is 


B=2'v,v; 09,/0N;. Ee een acre. (4,04) 
a9 
Equation (4.24) can be simplified in the case of ideal solutions and becomes 
oe V; v;\2 
B iy ee nene Ga ee fetes 2 tc a (4.25) 


—an expression which depends only on the concentrations and stochio- 
metric coefficients. This result is, however, somewhat deceptive because 
in order to find the equilibrium concentrations in any particular case the 
reaction parameters must be known. The final stage of the reckoning 
is usually more or less complicated. A simple case is worth noting because 
the answer is in this context perhaps rather suprising. Consider an iso- 
meric reaction in an ideal gas represented by the equation —M,+M,=0, 
i.e. v3=—1,v,=1. In virtue of the nature of the solution one finds that 
8V=0 and 6H=sdU. If eqn. (4.25) is evaluated with the correct 
equilibrium concentrations it is found that 

AC ,=NR(O6U/2RT)*(cosh (8U/2RT))? . . . (4.26) 
while of course 4xz=0 and 4ck=0. The formula appearing in (4.26) is the 
Schottky formula and is well known in connection with specific heat 
‘anomalies ’. The usual derivation is from a partition function with a 
single excited energy level. The fact that 4dx<—0 implies that under 
isothermal compression there are no relaxation effects. This is not true 
for adiabatic compression. The physical explanation of this pair of facts 
is simply that the equilibrium degree of reaction depends only on the 
temperature. 

The discussion given here could clearly be extended so as to include more 
than one chemical reaction. In the same way, the treatment of glasses 
could be modified to allow for more than one type of relaxation process. 
There are two general results of such an extension which are worth noting. 

The first is that the equalities of eqn. (4.4) become inequalities with the 
left hand side greater than the right hand side. (Equation (4.5) also 
becomes an inequality but of undetermined sense.) This can be quickly 
seen with the help of a slightly more elaborate notation. Ifthere aren inde- 
pendent ordering variables z' the fundamental de Donder eqn. ( 4.6) becomes 


aU=TdS—pdV —2,A,dzi.. . . ae. (4.27) 
The conditions for equilibrium are A,=0 (i=1, 2,...n). We introduce 
the generalized abbreviations : 


8V =(8V/0z')p ¢, SH ,=(0H/02"), 7, By=Pj=—OA 02, BY=Biy™ 
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and, as before, distinguish the properties of the glass (with all 2 fixed) by a 
dash while leaving the equilibrium properties (with all A,=0) affix-free. 
The generalizations of eqns. (4.7) are then seen to be 


AC,=Cp—Op'=2 P4SH;SH|T | 
iJ | 

Au=x—a' =S fii 8H,8V,/TV * Ry i) 
i,j 

dene—W’=ZBYBV;SVV | 


V5) 
The order variables, z', can be subjected to an arbitrary linear transform- 
ation. The transformation of the A; must then be such that 2; A ,dz' 
remains invariant in form and magnitude. Under these conditions, the 
symmetric matrix 8% can be reduced to diagonal form. The Schwarz 
inequality applied to the right hand side of eqn. (4.28) then yields 


AnAC,=TV de®, . 3 2 ae ee 


This is the desired generalization of the third member of eqn. (4.4). The 
others can be treated similarly. It may be observed that equalities can 
be recovered not only when there is a single relaxation parameter but also 
if it should happen that the heats of reaction are proportional to the volume 
changes of the reactions, i.e. 5H ;=kdV ,; (i=1, 2, . . .n) where k is a const- 
ant. There is no a priori reason to expect this proportionality. 

The second consequence of having more than one ordering parameter 
will merely be stated. It turns out that for n parameters the ‘ kinetic 
equation of state ’—eqn. (4.19) is the prototype—contains time derivatives 
of pressure and strain up to the nth order. It therefore provides for non- 
exponential decay curves. 

Another possible application of the formalism given here is to order— 
disorder transitions and, indeed, to lambda transitions in general. We 
have already indicated (see §2.1) that the specific heat which would be 
measured if the disordering process were inhibited (C’,’) can be reasonably 
estimated by drawing a smooth curve between parts of the experimental 
curve at high and low temperature—where z does not change with 
temperature. JC’, is then just the excess specific heat above this smooth 
curve ; 4a and Ax can be found in the same way. If experimental values 
are substituted in the static relations (4.4), it should be possible to test 
whether a single ordering parameter is sufficient to describe the transition 
or whether—in view of the above discussion—more than one such 
parameter is needed. This question will be examined in the next section. 

Sound absorption in fluids provides a final example of a field of study in 
which the thermodynamics of relaxation can be usefully applied. It can 
be shown, that if shearing effects are neglected and the frequency is high 
enough for the motion to be adiabatic, then the propagation of sound 
in a medium with a single ordering parameter is controlled by two 
independent quantities: (a) the adiabatic relaxation time, ts, whose 
inverse gives the frequency of maximum absorption ; (b) the quantity 
Axs/ks which gives a measure of the maximum absorption per wavelength 
and also of the fractional increment in velocity as the frequency is raised 
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through the absorption region. The thermodynamic theory gives no 
additional information about 7, which—as in the case of the stabilization 
of glass—must be measured or estimated independently. However the 
static formulae (4.4) and the ‘ chemical’ results (4.7) do provide useful 
information about Axy. 

If the relaxation is due to a chemical reaction, then A, can be expressed 
in terms of the reaction parameters in a number of ways. A characteristic 


formula is 
sy: MON GS Ae 
s= g0,' \V — ©, OM ese aC) 
which illustrates how the quantity B (whose evaluation was mentioned 
above) enters into the result. A number of simple processes have been 
treated in. detail, including dissociation and isomeric changes in ideal 
solution. For the case of gas reactions the results agree with those 
obtained by kinetic arguments (Einstein 1920, Herzfeld and Rice 1928, 
Kneser 1931). Equation (4.30) illustrates the point made earlier : 
Ax, can be different from zero even if 5V=0 and there is no isothermal 
relaxation. 
For structural relaxation, 4x, can be expressed in terms of the more 
easily measured quantities, 4C,, and dz : 
Ce ae cAGCs)- 
Ch. AC ; 
Unfortunately this equation cannot be used to provide an independent 
prediction of the sound absorption using results of measurements on the 
glass and the liquid near 7',. This is because shear effects also become 
important just at the frequency (~1/7;) of maximum structural 
absorption. The simple theory of propagation is then no longer applicable. 
(For further discussion of the topics of this section, see Prigogine and 
Defay 1950, Davies 1953.) 


4.6. Comparison with Experiment 

We are now in a position to assess the experimental facts presented in 
§§2 and 3 in the light of the thermodynamic discussion of the present 
section. There are two main tasks. In the first place the static relations 
of eqn. (4.4) make firm predictions about the data of § 2, provided that the 
process of glass formation can be described in terms of one parameter. 
Secondly, the kinetic parameter 7 (or alternatively the volume viscosity) 
of §4.4 can be related to the results of experiments on stabilization. 

The test of eqn. (4.4) is summarized in table 3. The figures in the last 
column, except those for colophonium (which are probably the least 
reliable), are greater than unity. According to §4.5 this implies that 
more than: one parameter is required to deal with these substances. 
It is necessary to make reservations about the reliability of the values 
given in this table. For example, values of 4a and Ax for rubber refer 
to a vulcanized specimen containing 25°, of sulphur, while the value 
of AC, is that of a pure specimen (at a much lower temperature). Data 
for polystyrene refer to specimens which differ greatly in mean molecular 


Aky=TV 


(4.31) 


p 


P.M. SUPPL.—JULY 1953 25 
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weight. Nevertheless the conclusion must be that, for glasses, the 
one-parameter model is not adequate. Improved thermal and kinetic 
measurements on a suitable single specimen may point the way to an 
improvement in the theory. 


Table 3 ey: 
‘ 9 K 
(c.g.s. units) T, V 10°da 10-*AC, 10%Ax 7Vae 

Colophonium 300 = 0-93 3 ca. 0-55 10 ca. 0-2 ca 
Selenium 300 = 0-24 2°5 1-9 5-8 2-4 
Glucose 300 0-66 2-6 (fer | 6-1 3:7 
Rubber 320. = 1] 3-1 6-0 37 8:3 
Polystyrene 350 ~=—«: 10 2-0 2:9 75 16 


As a further—and rather less satisfactory—test of the static formulae 
we have analysed the data of Lawson (1940) and Simon, von Simson and 
Ruhemann (1927) on the lambda transition of ammonium chloride. The 
appropriate definitions of 4C,,, etc., have already been given. In this 
case it is convenient to use another member of eqn. (4.4). The results 
are shown in table 4. Only above the transition temperature is the 
departure from unity of the second row in the sense demanded by the 
inequalities of §4.5. In this region Lawson was troubled by hysteresis 
effects. Below the transition temperature a slight discrepancy in the 
temperature scales of the two sets of experiments would greatly affect 
the numerical values. It is therefore just possible in this case that better 
experimental material would improve agreement with eqn. (4.4). 


Table 4 
T (°K) 
234 236 238 240 246 248 250 255 260 265 


-1ra(=)f/s(2) a 


60 5:6 3°7 2-0 19 14. 0-21 0-22 0-20 0-24 0-38 0-50 


230 


bo 


3: 


bo 


We conclude by using the kinetic theory of § 4.4 to restate the results 
of §3 in terms of the volume viscosity. The first step is to translate 
the observed relaxation time into the quantity + which is independent of 
the method of observation. This is done in the way indicated by the 
examples (1)-(4) of §4.4. The volume viscosity is then obtained by 
means of yy=7/4«. The results are shown in table 5, together with 
estimates of 7 (see Davies and Jones 1953). Mx has not been ee 
for glycerol so for consistency we have used the value 1'V de2/ AC, 
both cases. This makes the cited values of 7, and of 7,/7 too Bods fee a 
factor of 3-7 (see above). 


Table 5 
1OB AK 8610-47 10-*5, 10-15» Nr/n 
Glucose (304°K) 16-4 1-01 4:5 0-024 190 


le Soo. - : 2°5 two 12 
Glycerol (178°x 99 2s Set 
Shahar tates n ' x 460 estimates) 5 
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While, as shown in § 4.4, the actual definition of the volume viscosity 
is to a certain extent arbitrary, it is clear that (see § 3.3) the numerical 
value of the ratio »,/7 can differ markedly from unity and also vary 
from one substance to another. This agrees with the observations of 
Liebermann (1949) made on ‘ ordinary ’ liquids. Also, we have seen that 
7/7 is independent of temperature because the activation energies 
Hy. and Hy, are equal. 


One of us (R. O. D.) wishes to acknowledge the award by the University 
of London of an I.C.I. Fellowship. 
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